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ABSTRACT 

A sample of 30 male and 124 female prospective 
teachers were given a battery of inventories prior to teacher 
training. Included in this battery was a 300- item Educational Opinion 
Inventory (EOI). On the day immediately following the administration 
of each inventory, each subject taught a 40-minute lesson to 20 to 30 
secondary school students. After the lessons, the students were asked 
to rate each subject on a 20- item Pupil Inventory that elicited 
responses from the students concerning the teacher- student rapport 
developed over the 40— minute lesson. Between 18 and 21 months after 
they completed the teacher education program, 150 subjects in the 
original samples were contacted. Of these, 84 were teaching full-time 
in a secondary school, and 66 had never entered or left the teaching 
profession. The EOI responses of these two groups were analyzed to 
find items that differentiated them. The study indicated that 
potential teachers approach teacher training with educational 
attitudes that markedly affect their relationships with students and 
their probability of remaining in teaching. Students are able to 
infer something related to these attitudes, i.e., expected degree of 
rapport, from their first impression of the teacher with no knowledge 
of the teacher's behavior or beliefs. Recommendations indicate the 
need for further study to determine the potential effectiveness of 
the scales for selecting and guiding the training of future teachers. 
Appendixes, tables, and a 59— item bibliography are included. 
(Author/MJM) 
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INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT 



The Center ! s mission is to improve teaching in American schools. 

Too many teachers still employ a didactic style aimed at filling passive 
students with facts. The teacher ! s environment often prevents him from 
changing his style, and may indeed drive him out of the profession. 

And the children of the poor typically suffer from the worst teaching. 

The Center uses the resources of the behavioral sciences in pur- 
suing its objectives. Drawing primarily upon psychology and sociology, 
but also upon other behavioral science disciplines, the Center has formu- 
lated programs of research, development, demonstration, and dissemination 
in three areas. Program 1, Teaching Effectiveness, is now developing a 
Model Teacher Training System that can be used to train both beginning 
and experienced teachers in effective teaching skills. Program 2, The 
Environment for Teaching, is developing models of school organization 
and ways of evaluating teachers that will encourage teachers to become 
more professional and more committed. Program 3, Teaching Students from 
Low-Income Areas, is developing materials and procedures for motivating 
both students and teachers in low-income schools. 

This report, based on data from the Intern Data Bank of the Program 
on Teaching Effectiveness, contributes to the understanding of attitudinal 
correlates of teacher-student rapport and longevity in teaching. It re- 
produces a doctoral dissertation, entitled "Initial Rapport and Survival 
in Teaching as a Function of the Educational Attitudes of Beginning 
Teachers," submitted to the School of Education, Stanford Univer sity* 1970. 



ABSTRACT 



A sample of 30 male and 124 female prospective teachers were given 
a battery of inventories prior to teacher training. Included in this 
battery was a 300-item Educational Opinion Inventory (EOI) . On the day 
immediately following the administration of each inventory, each subject 
taught a 40-minute lesson to 20 to 30 secondary school students. After 
the lessons the students were asked to rate each subject on a 20-item 
Pupil Inventory that elicited responses from the students concerning the 
teacher-student rapport developed over the 40-minute lesson. From this 
rating each subject was assigned a rapport score based on the 11 items 
found through factor analysis to be highly loaded on the same factor. 

EOI responses of the highest and lowest 27% of the sample on teacher 
rapport scores were compared in order to find items that differentiated 
between the high- and low-rapport groups. A set of 62 items that dif- 
ferentiated the two groups on the basis of a chi-square test was desig- 
nated as the R Scale. Inspection of R Seale items indicated that high- 
rapport subjects differed from low-rapport subjects in their greater 
flexibility, higher sensitivity to needs of individual students, and 
generally more progressive educational philosophy. 

Between 18 and 21 months after they completed the teacher education 
program, 150 subjects in the original sample were contacted. Of these, 

84 were teaching full-time in a secondary school, and 66 had never en- 
tered or left the teaching profession. The EOI responses of these two 
groups (designated as "survivors” and "nonsurvivors") were analyzed to 
find items that differentiated them. Sixty-six items were chosen and 
were designated as the S Scale. Inspection of S Scale items indicated 
that survivors entered teacher training with attitudes that were generally 
more progressive than those of nonsurvivors and with greater respect for 
the value of teaching and for the amount of work involved in teaching. 

Discriminant analyses were performed using the predictor variables 
of (1) the California F-Scale, (2) the Kerlinger Scale of Educational 
Progressivism, (3) the Kerlinger Scale of Educational Traditionalism, 

(4) the Graduate Record Examination Verbal Test, (5) the Graduate Record 
Examination Quantitative Test. Results of the discriminant analyses in- 
dicated that these tests neither singly nor in combination could signifi- 
cantly or efficiently discriminate either high- from low-rapport students 
or survivors from nonsurvivors. 

The study indicated that potential teachers approach teacher train- 
ing with educational attitudes that markedly affect their relationships 
with students and their probability of remaining in teaching. In addi- 
tion, students are able to infer something related to these attitudes, 
i.e., expected degree of rapport, from their very first impression of 
the teacher with no knowledge of the teacher’s behavior or beliefs. 
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It is suggested that at this stage of their development the R and 
S Scales should be used only as research tools, and that further valida- 
tion studies should be carried out to determine the potential effective- 
ness of the scales for selecting and guiding the training of future teachers. 
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CHAPTER I 



THE PBOBLEM 

The purpose of this study was to examine two broad areas: 
(l) the prediction of initial pre-training effectiveness of begin- 
ning teachers as measured by teacher-student rapport, and (2) the 
prediction of beginning teachers' career patterns. This study 
adds to the substantive research which has concerned itself with 
the significance of individual differences among prospective 
teachers for teacher training and selection. The practical appli- 
cations of 6uch research have been few. It has been tacitly as- 
sumed that persons motivated to undertake a formal program to be- 
come teachers are essentially homogeneous in their baseline per- 
formance on variables relevant to characteristics of effective 
teaching and longevity in the profession. Teacher education cur- 
ricula across the country are shamefully uniform and insensitive 
to their own pedagogical doctrine as they continue, for excjnple, to 
rely very heavily upon the lecture to classes of 100 or more pros- 
pective teachers at once on the crucial significance of individual 
differences. 

Research in this area has been particularly difficult for 
two major reasons. First, the practical exigencies of teacher 
education programs render it nearly impossible to obtain a sample 
of teaching behavior from each applicant to use for selection and 
diagnosis. Second, teacher trainers would not know what to do if 
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they did in fact obtain a "pre-training" description of applicants 
fiesearch on differential training techniques is not yet ready to 
provide alternative aodes of instruction based upon differential 
characteristics. Thus, two lines of research must proceed in par- 
allel ; one aimed to define relevant differential characteristics 
of potential teachers that may ultimately guide in selection and 
training, and the other to develop reasonable and practical train- 
ing alternatives. This study dealt with the former. 

The practical difficulties in predicting career patterns 
are also obvious. In an era of substantially shifting demands for 
teachers, it is important to determine the characteristics of per- 
sons trained to be teachers that differentiate between those who 
eventually do or do not enter and remain in the profession. Ac- 
cording to a research report published by the National Education 
Association (1969), only 64. 3# of all prospective secondary school 
teachers actually enter the classroom immediately following gradu- 
ation. It is clearly inefficient to develop a teacher education 
program, however effective by any criterion, that prepares substan 
tial numbers of persons who never enter the classroom or who do so 
for only a very short time. Thus, a second major purpose of this 
dissertation was to define a set of pre-training teacher character 
istics which will assist in the prediction and analysis of career 
patterns of beginning teachers. 

A Paradigm for fiesearch on Teacher Effectiveness 

For many years research on teacher effectiveness has pro- 
ceeded in an organizational vacuum. Given the plethora of studies 
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on teacher effectiveness and the relatively meager payoff up to 
now, it is important to carry out coordinated and coherent re- 
search. Biddle (1964) suggested an organizational framework which 
may be used to guide research on teacher effectiveness into such 
coherence. The model is composed of 3evon sequential types of 
variables as shown in Figure 1. The first five kinds of variables, 
termed main-sequence variables, are (a) formative experiences, (b) 
teacher properties, (c) teacher behaviors, (d) immediate effects, 
and (e) long-term consequences. The remaining two kinds ox varia- 
bles , termed contextual variables, are (f) classroom situations and 
(g) school contexts. Biddle postulated that the five main- 
sequence variables have a cause -and-ef feet relationship: 

... formative experiences, teacher properties, teacher be- 
haviors, immediate effects and long-t^rm effects form a 
sequence such that each variable clasi.. in the sequence causes 
effects in the next variable class listed. The other two 
variables are postulated to be contexts for portions of the 
main sequence [p. 63* 

The present study was concerned with the relationships 
between the variable classes of (b) teacher properties, as meas- 
ured by educational attitudes held by prospective teachers; (d) 
immediate effects, as measured by pupil ratings of the effective- 
ness of prospective teachers and (e) long-term effects, as meas- 
ured by teacher career patterns. Clearly it is not possible to 
isolate these three variable classes from the two remaining main- 
sequence classes. Attitudes as teacher properties are a function 
of the formative experiences of teachers and pupil ratings as im- 
mediate effects are a function of teacher behavior. This disser- 
tation focused upon the three variable classes mentioned; however, 
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Fig* 1* — A Seven-Variable-Class Model for Teacher Effectiveness (Blddle 9 1964) 



using a research paradigm such as Biddle's suggests the ways In 
which this study may fit In with research using other variables 
to extend knowledge on teacher effectiveness and survival. 
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Organization of the Dissertation 
The second chapter will provide in detail a description 
of the three variables which were the focus of this study: (a) 

the educational attitudes of prospective teachers prior to teacher 
training, (b) an aspect of the effectiveness of those prospective 
teachers, and (c) the Initial career patterns of those teachers. 
Also included in Chapter II Is a review of the literature relevant 
to each of these variables. Chapter III will describe the instru- 
ments and procedures used for gathering the data. Chapter IV will 
provide an analysis and discussion of the B scale which relates 
educational attitudes to teacher-student rapport. Chapter V will 
provide an analysis and discussion of the S-scale which relates 
educational attitudes to survival in the teaching profession. 
Chapter VI will provide an analysis and discussion of relevant 
supplementary data. Chapter VII will set forth the conclusions, 
and a summary of the dissertation. 
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CHAPTEH II 
THE VABIABLES 

The purpose of this chapter is to define the important 
variables exaained in thiB study and to review previous relevant 
research related to each of three variables. The first section 
will define teacher attitude as it is used in this 6tudy. Follow- 
ing this definition is a review of selected literature which is 
concerned with the development of instruments which measure 
teacher attitudes toward the educational process. The second sec- 
tion reviews relevant literature related to pupil's ratings of 
teachers. The final section reviews studies concerned with the 
career patterns of teachers. 

Besearch on Teacher Attitudes 
The concept of attitude has been termed the very heart of 
social psychology. Q. V. Allport (1967) presented no less than 
sixteen definitions of the concept of attitude. These ranged from 
the very general statement of Baldwin (1901) that "Can attitude 
is] readiness for attention or action of a definite sort" (p. 88), 
to the sore mechanistic and physiological definition of Warren 
(1922) that 

when a certain type of experience is constantly repeated, a 
change of set is brought about which affects many central 
neurons and tends to spread over other parts of the central 
nervous system. These changes in the general set of the 
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central nervous system temper the process of reception. . . . 
In terms of the subjective mental life these general sets are 
called attitudes [p. 360]. 

For the purpose of this study a simple yet broad concept 
of attitude suggested by Remmers and Gage ( 1933 ) was used: "An 

attitude is a feeling for or against something" (p. 360). This 
definition contains three essential components: (l) an affective 

loading ("feeling"), (2) a vector term ("for or against"), and (3) 
a target ("something"). Thi 6 definition is comprehensive in the 
sense that it indicates the incipient and preparatory qualities of 
attitudes which are common to other definitions yet it is not 
laden with any special theoretical bias. Following this defini- 
tion, research on attitudes may focus upon ( 1 ) the intensity of 
the affective loading, ( 2 ) the directionality of the vector term, 
(3) the conceptualization of the target, or a combination of the 
three. 

Previous research which has dealt specifically with 
teacher attitudes has focused on various combinations of the three 
components of Remmers and Gage's definition. A broad review of 
this research was presented by Stern ( 1963 ) and Getzels and Jack- 
son (1963). This section will review that research on teacher 
attitudes which have teaching and the educational process as their 
target, or attitude object. 

The Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory 

By far the most widely used and studied instrument for the 
measurement of teacher attitudes toward the educational process is 
the Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory (MTAI). This instrument 

ERIC 
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was developed by Leeds (1946) in his doctoral dissertation and has 
been widely administered. The original purpose of the instrument 
was to distinguish empirically between (a) teachers who work with 
pupils "in a social atmosphere of cooperative endeavor, of intense 
interest in the work of the day, and with a feeling of security 
growing from a permissive atmosphere of freedom to act, and speak 
one's mind with mutual respect for the feelings, rights, and abili- 
ties of others," and (b) teachers who "tend to think in terms of 
[.their] status, the correctness of the position [they] take on 
classroom matters, and the subject matter to be covered rather 
than in terms of what the pupil needs, feels, knows and can do" 
(Cook, Leeds, Sc Callis, 1951* P* 4). The items for the instrument 
were originally derived from 378 statements about teachers and 
children which were written in a five-choice Likert type scale. 

For the first validation of the instrument, 350 of the original 
statements were selected and expressed in both positive and nega- 
tive wording. From this pool of 700 items, two forms of 350 items 
each were administered to elementary school teachers who were 
designated by their principals as being either superior (N=100) or 
inferior (JI=100) in their ability to maintain "harmonious rela- 
tions" with students in their classes. A chi square was then com- 
puted for each item. A final inventory of 164 items was estab- 
lished by selecting those items which differentiated significantly 
between the two groups of teachers and were clear, concise, and 
meaningful. Leeds then administered the inventory to a random 
sample of 100 teachers in grades four through six, and correlated 
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their scores with three criteria of teacher effectiveness: (l) 

principal's ratings of teachers, (2) Leeds ' own ratings of the 
teachers with a scale based on one developed by Baxter (1938), and 
(3) student ratings of the teachers on a "My Teacher" question- 
naire constructed by Leeds. Analysis of the data yielded signifi- 
cant correlations of .43, .49, and .45 between the inventory score 
and the three respective criteria. The aultiple correlation be- 
tween the inventory and the three ratings was .59. The corrected 
split-half reliability of the inventory was reported as .91. 

It had thus been proposed with the establishment and subse- 
quent validation of the MTAI that the instrument could be used to 
effectively predict behavioral correlates of teacher attitudes and 
ultimate success in the teaching profession. Leeds (1932) present- 
ed a "second validation study" of the MTAI using a further sample 
of 100 teachers in Grades 4-6, " unselected as to their relation- 
ships with pupils" (p. 399). The same three criteria — pupil ratings, 
principal ratings, and expert ratings — were used. The correlation 
between the inventory and the three criteria combined with equal 
weights was reported as .59, which is identical to the coefficient 
reported in the earlier study (Leeds, 1946). An interesting major 
discrepancy between the two studies occurred in the relationship 
between MTAI scores and pupil ratings. The 1946 study yielded a 
correlation of .45, the 1932 study, .31* Leeds explains that the 
difference might be due to the tendency of the second sample of 
pupils to rate their teachers significantly higher than the first 
sample. The corrected split-half reliability of the inventory for 
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the second saaple was .93 as compared to .91 for the original sam- 
ple. The most recent MTAI validation study published by Leeds 
(1969) used a sample of 100 experienced teachers in Qrades 4-6, 
who had taken the MTAI twice before, at the beginning of teacher 
training and at graduation. Using the same three criteria for 
validation, the most recent saaple (1967) yielded a correlation 
between the MTAI and combined equally weighted criteria of .51 — a 
decrease from the two earlier reports yet still statistically sig- 
nificant at the .03 level. The 1969 study yielded other interest- 
ing discrepancies. The correlation between MTJlX scores and pupil 
ratings dropped again from .45 in 1946 and .31 in 1951 « to .24 in 
1967. In addition, the correlation between principal's ratings 
and pupil's ratings of teacher's rapport with students dropped 
from a statistically significant .39 in 1946 and 1951* to a non- 
significant .11 in 1967. Concerning this result, Leeds states, 

One wonders just what is wrong when a principal insists that 
a certain teacher is extremely popular with pupils, and the 
pupils themselves express their great dislike for this teacher. 
The opposite also holds true when a teacher who, according to 
the principal is unpopular, is found to be well liked by the 
pupils. This is almost enough to bring one to the position of 
placing more faith in the instrument being tested than in the 
criteria [p. 53]. 

Table 1 illustrates the summary of correlations found using the 
1946, 1951 and 196? validation data. 

Lseds' 1969 study also examined the use of the MTAI with 
student teachers and beginning teachers without teaching experi- 
ence. Although many studies have used the instrument for the pur- 
pose of predicting the performance of beginning teachers, Leeds 
concludes that this use is unwarranted because the original scor- 
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TABLE 1 

CORRELATIONS FOUND BETWEEN NT A I SCORES AND RATINGS BT PRINCIPALS, 
PUPILS, AND EXPERT FOR 100 EXPERIENCED TEACHERS 
IN THREE SEPARATE STUDIES* 







Study 




ftctors correlated 


1946 


1951 


1967 ' 


MTAI scores vs. principals' ratings 


.43 


.46 


.36 


MTAI scores vs. pupils' ratings 


.45 


.31 


.24 


MTAI scores vs. expert's ratings 


.49 


.57 


.55 


MTAI scores vs. three validating 








criteria (eoabined equal weights) 


.59 


.59 


.51 


Expert's ratings vs. principals' 








ratings 


.48 


.43 


.64 


Expert's ratings vs. pupils' 








ratings 


•33 


.22 


.34 


Principals' ratings vs. pupils' 






V 


ratings 


.39 


.39 


.ll b 



Source: Leeds, 1969* 

4 All correlations are significant at the 5# level or bet- 
ter, with one exception. 

b Not significant. 



ing key for the inventory was constructed on the basis of ejtPTi- 
•nced teacher responses. Leeds Is currently in the process of de- 
vising a scoring key which say justify the use of the MTAI for 
beginning teachers. 

Callis (1950) investigated the stability of the attitudes 
■easured by the MTAI by adainis taring the inventory to four groups 
of subjects: (l) a control group consisting of first-quarter 

juniors in a college of education— retested after one week to ten 
days; ( 2 ) juniors in a college of education, tested at the begin- 
ning of the first quarter and again after six months; (3) seniors 
in a college of education — tested at the beginning of the first 
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quarter and again after six aonth6; and (4) experienced teachers, 
tested immediately after graduation and again after six Months of 
teaching experience. All four groups showed a significant change 
upon retest. The control (l), junior (2), and senior (3), groups 
showed an increase toward nore "desirable" attitudes, while the 
experienced group (4) showed a significant (g 4 .01) decrease in 
mean score. The Junior group (2) showed the aost draaatic in- 
crease. The author ascribed this shift to the experiences provid- 
ed in the professional education courses taken by the subjects be- 
tween the first and second test adainistration. The author also 
ascribed the decrease in Bean score of the experienced teachers to 
their full-tiae teaching experience. Callis's study also revealed 
that the first six aonths of training in professional education 
brought about a significant change in the "desired" direction in 
20£ of the iteas, while the first six aonths of full-tiae teaching 
experience produced a significant change in the undesired direc- 
tion in ll£ of the iteas. 

Day (1959) exaained the stability of MTAI scores over 

tiae. He administered the MTAI to 196 potential teachers immedi- 
ately following their student teaching experience, and then re- 
administered the inventory to 172 subjects in the original saaple 
one year later. Of these 172 subjects, 109 were employed as full- 
tiae teachers and 37 were not teaching. The results indicated 
that the aean MTAI score of the teachers decreased a significant 
(£< .01) 20 points while the aean MTAI score of the non-teaching 
group decreased only 1.3 points. Cook, Leeds and Callis (1951) 
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reported a mean loss of only 3-9^ points after six months of 
teaching experience. Medley, Kitzel and Eabinowitz (1939) admin- 
istered the MTA1 to 1323 potential teachers immediately following 
graduation from a teacher education program. Three years later 
they administered the MTAI again to those 931 subjects in the 
original sample who were still teaching. The authors report, "a 
significant decrease in average score over the three year inter- 
val" (p. 119), although the magnitude of the decrease was not re- 
ported. This decrease is ascribed to two factors: (l) a shift 

away from the extreme options ("strongly agree" and "strongly dis- 
agree") to less extreme options ("agree" and "disagree"), and (2) 
an increased emphasis upon discipline and academic standards. 

These stability studies indicate that educational attitudes as 
measured by the MTAI are affected by the teaching experience. The 
results may also suggest that teacher education institutions 
should provide a stronger "reality" component into their teacher 
training programs. As Day suggested in the study previously cited: 

It seems reasonable to assume that young teachers would 
become discouraged with teaching after experiencing the kind 
of abrupt change in attitude as evidenced by the above data. 
Unless the extreme point of view is adopted that young teach- 
ers should be "shocked" on first gaining experience as a means 
of culling out the unfit, it would seem more appropriate then 
to introduce some kind of initial contact with a teaching sit- 
uation early in the program before the student has advanced 
very far with an unrealistic picture of what lies ahead in the 
classroom [p. 328]. 

Beyond the validation and stability studies the MTAI has 
been used widely to study the relationship between the MTAI and 
various teacher characteristics. Getzels and Jackson (1963) pre- 
sented an extensive review of this literature published prior to 
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i960. However, since I960 the frequency of publications using the 
MTAI have diminished somewhat. The Sixth Mental Measurements 
Yearbook (Buros, 1965) listed 36 studies using the MTAI in the 
three-year period 1958-60, and only 24 studies in the comparable 
period 1961-63. This may be due in part to the equivocal results 
obtained by investigators other than Leeds, Cook, and Callis. 

Scott and Brinkley (i960) found no relationship between the MTAI 
scores of either experienced or student teachers and the ability 
of teachers to establish "democratic personal relations" in the 
classroom as measured by student's ratings of teachers on the 
Classroom Personal Relations booklet devised by the authors. Day 
(1959) studied the predictive validity of the MTAI by correlating 
scores obtained on the inventory during intern teaching with prin- 
cipal's and supervisor's ratings of these teachers one year later. 
Day concluded, "It appears from the data collected that the pre- 
dictive validity of the MTAI scores is quite low when the criteri- 
on is principal's rating of effectiveness (£=.28) and when the 
ratings are collected after one year of service or when the crite- 
rion is supervisor's ratings (t=.l8)" (p. 37). 

Babinowitz and Rosenbaum (1958) correlated various test 
scores by teachers with classroom behavioral measures and pupil 
ratings after one year of teaching experience. The results indi- 
cated that no significant relationship existed between MTAI scores 
and teacher-pupil rapport as measured by pupil's ratings or class- 
room observations. The authors concluded that while the concur- 
rent validity of the MTAI has been examined and reported, the 
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predictive validity of the instrument was without empirical sup- 
port. It should be noted that the subjects were not yet experi- 
enced teachers when the MTAI was adainistered and thus the origi- 
nal scoring key aay have been inappropriate as suggested by Leeds. 
Babinowitz and Bosenbaua further reported that none of the nine 
teacher test variables which they used* singly or in combination, 
predicted subsequent teacher-pupil rapport as measured by pupil 
ratings. The tests, which were selected because research and 
theory suggested their usefulness as potential predictors further 
failed to correlate significantly with any of seven classrooa ob- 
servation measures. A particularly important point established in 
this study was the necessity to use predictive studies to estab- 
lish predictive validity. 

Certain teacher characteristics have been positively cor- 
related with high MTAI scores, such as preference for teaching 
younger children, and feaaleness (Beaaer & Ledbetter, 1957); and 
relative infrequency in giving failing grades to students (Bocchio 
it Kearney, 1956). Geibink (1967) summarizes the evidence on HTAI 
as follows: 

Although this popular inventory has been used in many 
studies both as an independent and as a dependent variable 
and has been examined from a test construction point of view, 
its behavioral correlates remain limited to those used in the 
original standardization. At best, it seems that those teach- 
ers who score (high) on the MTAI can establish rapport with 
their students in a particularly defined way and do have some 
quality of likeability that can be sensed by observers. ... 
[However], even though there may be a dimension which runs 
through the MTAI ... the proportion of common variance is 
not large enough to offer much' in the way of construct valid- 
ity Cp. 2373. 

Della Piana and Gage (1955) suggested that the validity of 



the MTAI for predicting teacher-pupil rapport varied according to 
the values held by. the pupils. This interactional approach sug- 
gested that effectiveness in leadership (teaching) is a function 
of both characteristics of the leader (teacher) and the needs and 
values of the followers (pupils). Given the general affective 
orientation of the MTAI, it follows that pupils with high affec- 
tive needs would rate high MTAI-scoring teachers more positively. 
If the pupil has strong needs along other education-related dimen- 
sions a teacher who has characteristics which relate to the ful- 
fillment of those particular needs would be rated more positively. 

By differentiating pupils on the basis of their cognitive 
vs. affective needs and values and then having then rate teachers 
who had taken the MTAI, Della Piana and Gage were able to confirm 
their interactional hypothesis. That is, a positive correlation 
(£=»60) did exist between ratings by pupils who were determined to 
have had stronger affective values and teacher MTAI scores. How- 
ever, for pupils with strong cognitive values the teacher's MTAI 
score made less difference (£=.05). 

In summary, the preponderance of research concerning the 
MTAI indicates that the inventory has a moderate degree of valid- 
ity for various purposes. The development of the instrument has, 

.1 

however, contributed substantial knowledge concerning the problems 
of teacher attitude measurement and the establishment of predic- 
tive, concurrent, and construct validity of attitude measures. 

The possibility that teacher behavior can be predicted from a con- 
stellation of responses to written educational opinion statements 
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is potentially very useful. Research using the MTAI has served to 
stimulate investigation Into this relationship between teacher 
attitudes and teacher behavior. 

Other Measures of Teaoher's Attitudes 
toward the Educational Process 

Byans (i960) in his extensive research on teacher charac- 
teristics developed a number of "opinionnaires" which center upon 
the attitudes teachers hold toward (l) pupils, (2) democratic 
classroom activities, and ( 3 ) other personnel in the school. 

These inventories were made up of direct-inquiry items which were 
subsequently factor analyzed separately for elementary and second- 
ary teachers. Ryans characterized the results as follows: 

The factorial representation of educational viewpoints 
that emerged was not clear-cut, and there seemed to be justi- 
fication for considering teachers' educational beliefs from 
the standpoint of a single continuum, rather than several 
factors. This variable has been oversimplified perhaps by 
designation simply as an "academic content-standards versus 
flexible, permissive, pupil oriented" dimension (TCS charac- 
teristic B) [p. 78 ]. 

Kerlinger ( 1967 ) investigated the factorial nature of 
educational attitudes by devising a 46-item questionnaire and ad- 
ministering it to three samples: (l) 344 New fork University 

graduate students of education and teachers in New fork City, (2) 
404 University of North Carolina graduate students of education 
and ( 3 ) 556 University of Houston graduate students of education 
and teachers in Texas. The results indicated two relatively un- 
correlated factors that closely resembled Dewey's ( 1902 ) descrip- 
tion of educational progressivism and traditionalism. The empir- 
ically orthogonal configuration of those factors "supports the 
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contention that educational attitudes consist of two relatively 
independent basic distensions that can legitimately be called 'pro- 
gressivism' and 'traditionalism' and it casts doubt on the notion 
that educational attitudes form a bipolar continuum" (p. 203 ) . 

The most recent fora of Kerlinger's test, Form ES-VII, consists of 
30 Likert type items which yield two scores: an A score (educa- 

tional progressivism), and a B score (educational traditionalism). 

Clark (1970'* found a significant negative correlation be- 
tween the A score (progressivism) on the Ker linger ES-VII and 
authoritarianism as measured by the California F Scale. Using 
beginning teaching interns as his sample, Clark further investi- 
gated the relationship between progressivism, authoritarianism, 
and the teachers use of Inquiry din the classroom. Although no 
statistically significant relationship was found between the use 
of inquiry and the two attitude variables, there was a positive 
relationship between progressivism and inquiry. The wa6 also 
negative relationship between authoritarianism and the teachers 
use of inquiry after one quarter of teacher training. 

Padgett ( 1969 ) administered the KTAI and the Kerlinger 
ES-VII to 103 prospective teachers in a large state university. 
Padgett did not report correlation coefficients but stated that 
prospective teachers with high MTAI scores tended to score high on 
the progressivism scale of the ES-VII while low MTAI scores corre- 
lated with high scores on the traditionalism scale. 

Wehling and Charters ( 1969 ) investigated teacher belief 
patterns by administering a series of questionnaires including the 
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Kerllnger ES-VII and parts of the MTAI to 966 teachers and student 
teachers in the Midwest over a three -year period. ▲ factor analy- 
sis yielded "eight distinct and relatively independent dimension 
of teacher belief [which] emerged fro* the several analyses with 
sufficient regularity to suggest that they are not idiosyncratic 
to particular populations or methods of study" (p. 7). The eight 
dimensions were (a) subject-matter emphasis, (b) personal adjust- 
ment ideology, (c) student autonomy V6. teacher direction, (d) 
emotional disengagement, (e) consideration of student viewpoint, 

(f) classroom order, (g) student challenge, and (h) integrative 
learning. The first two dimensions appeared to be strongly re- 
lated to teacher's views concerning the goals of the educational 
process. The remaining six dimensions represented "instrumental 
beliefs" which are related to the necessary prerequisites and 
order of the instructional process. Wehling and Charters sup- 
ported Kerllnger' s contention that teacher's beliefs are in large 
part uni-polar. That is, the relative presence of a belief is 
significant but no presumptions can be made about a teacher's be- 
liefs in the absence of a particular belief dimension. Thus, 
educational beliefs of teacher appear to be many-faceted, complex, 
and not necessarily antithetical. Vehling and Charters' research 
is important because it suggests a broad theoretical framework for 
directing and guiding further empirical research in the area of 
teacher attitudes. 



The teacher effectiveness criterion used in this study was 



Research on Pupil Ratings 
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derived from ratings of teachers by students. This section will 
review a number of studies which have examined the reliability and 
validity of pupil ratings of teachers. 

Bemmers (1963) reviewed a large number of pupil rating 
studies and from this review he made a series of generalizations 
concerning pupil ratings of teachers. In summary those generali- 
zations which are most relevant to this study were as follows: 

1. The reliability of ratings of teachers by students is 
comparable to the reliability of better educational 
tests. The reliability of ratings increases as the 
numbers of raters increases (Bemmers, i960). 

2. The sex of the raters and the sex of the teacher have 
little or no bearing on student ratings of teachers 
(Bemmers, 1929)* 

3* Grades received by students and/or the difficulty of the 
course do not appreciably affect student ratings of 
teachers (Bemmers, 1928). 

4. Teachers with more than eight years of teaching experi- 
ence tend to be rated higher than teachers with less 
than five years of teaching experience (Bemmers, 1929)* 

3* Student ratings of teacher competence are not appreciably 
related to ratings of teacher popularity in extra-curric- 
ular activities (Bemmers , i960) . 

6. Although students feel more positively than teachers 
about the usefulness of student ratings, teachers are 
sore likely than students to notice improvement in their 
teaching as a result of student ratings (Bemmers, I960). 

Although Bemmers' review only considered research com- 
pleted prior to 1961, sore recent research tends to confirm his 
generalizations. 

Bryan (1966) studied the stability of the teacher's image 
as judged by students. He had seventh-grade pupils rate 34 teach- 
ers along 9 teacher competency dimensions. He then had twelfth- 
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grade students rate these teachers, under whom they had studied 
five years previously, along these same diaensions. The results 
indicated that only four of the teachers received significantly 
higher ratings from the seventh-grade students. Of these four, 
one had gained on one dimension, one on two dimensions, and two on 
three diaensions. Unfortunately, Bryan does not report how many, 
if any, of the teachers received lower ratings from the seventh- 
grade students. However, he does suggest that student ratings of 
teachers remain quite stable over time. Druckers and Bemmers 
(1951) also found that alumni after 10 years rated former instruc- 
tors comparably to current students of those instructors. 

Veldman and Peck ( 1969 ) examined the influence of five 
different dimensions of assessment context on pupil evaluations of 
student teachers. The five assessment context variables included 
the following: (a) teacher ability (derived from grade in student 

teaching course), (b) grade level of the class taught (7-12), (c) 
subject natter area taught, (d) social class level of the school, 
and (e) sex of the student teacher. The dependent variables were 
factor scores from a Pupil Observation Survey (POSR). These fac- 
tor scores included: (l) friendly and cheerful, (2) knowledgeable 

and poised, ( 3 ) lively and interesting, (4) firm control, (3) non- 
directive, and (6) general evaluation. The data were collected 
from 609 student teachers. The major results of the study indi- 
cated that the POSR variables were not affected by the grade level 
of the class or the socio-economic level of the school. However, 
the data indicated that in this study the subject matter taught 
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did bias POSB scores, so that differences occurred which were- at- 
tributable to nore than true differences among teachers of various 
subjects. This inference wa6 based upon a comparison of the factor 
scores between subject areas. For example, the derived expected 
value for physical education teachers on factor 3 (lively and in- 
teresting) was almost one standard deviation higher than that for 
teachers in all other subject areas. In contrast, the derived 
expected value for foreign language teachers on factor 3 (nondi- 
rectiveness) was almost one standard deviation below the expected 
value on that factor for teachers in other subject areas. This 
suggests a subject area related norm or frame of reference whereby 
student raters expect, for example, physical education teachers to 
be more "lively" than other teachers, and foreign language teacher 
to be more "directive" than other teachers. The author concluded 
that pupil ratings are valuable since they average a large number 
of individual biases which often yield spurious results when 
"trained observers" are used as raters. Research should, however, 
be cognizant of the potential souroes of systeaatic bias in pupil 
evaluations. The authors suggested further that research concern- 
ing the effects of various student characteristics upon student 
evaluation of teachers should proceed in parallel with research on 
the effects of teacher characteristics upon teacher evaluation. 

A number of studies have attempted to delineate the dimen- 
sions upon which students rate teachers. The most typical tech- 
nique used in research of this type is the application of factor 
analytic techniques to student rating scales. Bendig (1934) factor 
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analyzed ratings by students of college introductory psychology 
instructors. This study employed the Purdue Bating Sgk le for In- 
struction (PBfil). Three factors were found to account for 8o£ of 
the variance: a general factor (halo), and two additional factors 

labelled "instructional competence," and "instructor empathy." 
Bandhawa and Savage (1970) reported a study in which 1800 students 
rated 59 instructors using a 30 -item rating scale covering various 
aspects of instructor effectiveness. The principal factors ex- 
tracted were: (l) empathy, (2) organization, ( 3 ) supplemental 

reading, (4) course complexity, (5) approachability , (6) evalua- 
tion, (7) redundancy, and (8) fairness. Beck (1967) factor ana- 
lyzed the responses to a 150-item teacher effectiveness question- 
naire of 2108 sixth-grade pupils on the perceived effectiveness of 
their 75 teachers. The results of the analysis suggested five 
dimensions of teacher merit as perceived by sixth-grade pupils: 

(l) affective merit, (2) cognitive merit, ( 3 ) disciplinary merit, 
(4) motivational merit, and ( 5 ) innovative merit. Beck concluded 
that the perception of teacher effectiveness by students varies 
across grade levels. That is, elementary school pupils perceive 
teacher competence differently than secondary school students. 
Therefore, research must investigate the differential nature of 
perceived teacher effectiveness and instrumentation must be devel- 
oped from this research. 

In summary, research has indicated that pupil ratings are 
one reliable, stable, and relatively inexpensive approach to the 
assessment of teacher effectiveness. They are not without their 
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pitfalls but« when considered as one facet of a multi-dimensional 
model, they are quite useful. Regarding the validity of student 
ratings of teachers Bryan (1959) has written: 

Are reliable student reactions a valid measure of student 
opinion? lo this question there cam only be an affirmative 
answer. If students agree they like a teacher, the verdict 
must be accepted beeause there is no higher authority to which 
appeal can be made. If supervisors disagree, we can conclude 
only that the teacher is liked by students and disliked by 
supervisors [p. 15]. 

Research on Career Patterns 

Research concerning the career patterns of teachers has 
been based for many years upon speculation and large-scale gener- 
alization from relatively small samples. Charters (I963) stated, 
"the career patterns of American teachers are almost exclusively 
matters of common knowledge rather than of accurate, statistical 
description" (p. 752) • 

The descriptions of career patterns have tended to use the 
categories of (a) vertical mobility, through the school system 
hierarchy, and (b) horizontal nobility, from one school to another, 
as their major dimensions. Vith respect to vertical mobility, the 
"successful" teacher tends to advance from the classroom to depart- 
ment chairmanship, princip&lship, and superintendency (Morris, 
1957). Another type of vertical mobility described by Havighurst 
and Neugarten (1957) proceeds from lower elementary grades through 
higher secondary grades. Horizontal mobility most often occurs as 
teachers move from smaller f less wealthy and less prestigious dis- 
tricts, toward large cities, higher salaried and more prestigious 
districts. Morris (1957) in a review of the career pattern liter- 
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attire through 1937 suggested some of the following characteristics 
of teacher mobility: 

1. Only two -thirds of all persons trained in education ever 
enter the field. 

2. Only 4o£ of those persons who were trained to be teachers 
were actually teaching at any tine. 

3. The teaching profession retains women who are trained to 
be teachers as veil as any other woaen'e occupation but 
does not hold sale teachers. 

4. Teaching staffs in snail school districts are more mobile 
than those in large districts. 

3* Younger teachers shift positions more frequently than 
older teachers. 

6. Soae teacher nobility out of the profession is due to con- 
ditions (e.g. , salary* prestige, etc.) other than dissat- 
isfaction with the teaching activity. 

7. Much aobility of teachers involves geographic changes. 

8. Most aobility for vonen teachers is horizontal. 

9. Male teachers are seven to ten tines aore likely than 
woaen to obtain an administrative position in the school 
system • 

10. The percentage of single woman teachers decreases over 
tine from 70 % to 40jtf. 

Charters has published a substantial nunber of studies 
dealing with the methodology of career pattern research. The most 
recent study (Charters, 1970) applies an actuarial aodel to the 
problem of factors affecting teacher survival in the profession. 
Charters analyzed data collected fron 799 male and 1265 female 
teachers who were new employees of the Oregon public school dis- 
tricts in the academic year 1962-63 and followed up in fall 1966. 
Charters dichotomized the possible causes for leaving the teaching 
profession as either individual attributes or organizational attri- 
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butes. Analysis of the data indicated that: 

1. Female teachers who were older at tine of first employment 
are more likely to remain in teaching, but that this is 
not true for males. 

2. When age and sex are held constant, neither teaching level 
nor prior teaching experience in other districts is re- 
lated to survival. 

3. The size of the school district is related to survival for 
male teachers but not for female teachers. That is, males 
in smaller school systems were less likely to leave than 
males in large districts. This relationship was not evi- 
dent for females. 

k. Neither the type of district (unified, secondary, or ele-. 
mentary) nor the wealth of the district were related to 
survival in teaching. 

Charters concluded , "Thus sex, agt> (for females), and dis- 
trict size (for males) stand out as the prime determinants of the 
length of time a teacher can be expected to remain in a school 
district once he is employed" (p. 15). Although the statistical 
techniques Charters employed represent a methodological advance in 
empirical research in the area of career patterns much work is 
needed to further define characteristics which relate not only to 
survival within a particular school district but also survival in 
the teaching profession. 

By far the most extensive and detailed description of the 
supply and demand characteristics of the teaching profession in 
the United States is the research report entitled Teacher Supply 
and Demand in Public Schools (National Education Association, 1969)* 
This report is based upon survey responses from state departments 
of education and the nation's 79 largest school systems. Of par- 
ticular interest to this dissertation is the fact that in 1967 
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over 35# of the persons trained to be secondary school teachers 
did not enter the profession. Further, of *t2 states responding to 
questions concerning the demand for qualified teachers in 1968, 
fire states reported a substantial shortage of applicants; 17 
states reported some shortage of applicants; 19 states reported a 
shortage of applicants in some subject areas and an excess in 
others; and only one state reported sufficient applicants to fill 
positions. 

The impetus for increased teacher demand in some areas ap- 
pear to stem from four major sources: increased enrollment, new 

positions resulting from federal legislation, added curricular 
offerings, and a reduction in class size. However, there have 
been recent reports (Newsweek, 1970) of a large-scale teacher sur- 
plus in the United States. While it is true that a number of 
qualified teachers are having difficulty finding teaching posi- 
tions, it appears that this surplus is confined to certain geo- 
graphic regions, subject matter areas, and grade levels. The 
surplus notion is further based upon a static school staffing 
model which does not consider expansion of the curriculum, reduced 
class size, or inclusion of part-time teachers in the teaching 
force. Thus, rather than a teacher surplus it appears that there 
is an employment deficit. That is. Increased financial pressures 
upon the schools preclude the investigation of how to use quali- 
fied personnel more effectively and creatively. The fact that 
more people are entering the teaching profession allows for the 
possibility that teacher education programs and schools may now 
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begin to attend to more than the mass production of certified per- 
sonnel to fill predetermined slots in schools. Bese&rch concerned 
with the career patterns of teachers may establish parameters 
within which institutions will be able to examine new models of 
training teachers and staffing schools. 
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CHAPTER III 

PROCEDURES AND INSTRUMENTS 

Chapter III will describe in detail (l) the procedures 
used for collecting data, and (2) the instruments used in collect- 
ing the data for this study. The first section Includes a de- 
tailed description of the sample. The second section includes the 
techniques used in the development of each instrument. 

Procedures 

The general design of the study was to obtain (a) measures 
of educational attitudes and (b) a sample of teaching behavior of 
prospective teachers prior to any systematic exposure to teacher 
education and then to determine (c) the career pattern for each 
person eighteen months after successful completion of the teacher 
education program. 

The sample included the entire class of 163 students who 
entered the Stanford Secondary Teacher Education Programi in June 
1967. These teacher trainees, or "interns" as they are commonly 
referred to, held a baccalaureate degree in an academic subject 
and had had no formal exposure to teacher education. The sample 
included 3 8 males and 125 females, divided as follows among sub- 
ject areas: social studies, 53; English, 37; science, 14; mathe- 

matics, 9; music, 6; art, 6; foreign language, 28; and physical 
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education, 5- Table 2 indicates the sex and subject area break- 
down of the sample. 



TABLE 2 

COMPOSITION OF INITIAL SAMPLE BY SEX AND SUBJECT MATTES FIELD 



Subject Matter Field 


Male 


Female 


Total 


Art .. 


1 


5 


6 


English . 


4 


33 


37 


Mathematics 


2 


7 


9 


Music 


1 


5 


6 


Physical Education 


5 


0 


5 


Foreign Language . . 


2 


26 


28 


Science 


5 


9 


14 


Social Studies ... 


18 


40 


58 


Total ... 


38 


125 


163 



The schedule of the Stanford Secondary Teacher Education 
Program is comprised of an intensive summer training program be- 
ginning in June which includes course work and participation in 
the microteaching clinic, followed by an academic year of half- 
time teaching in a secondary school in the Palo Alto area and 
academic and professional courses at Stanford. The intern typi- 
cally has major responsibility for teaching w two or three courses 
in the cooperating high school. The program terminates the fol- 
lowing June with the award of a Master of Education degree and a 
California State teaching credential. 

The data used in this study were collected as part of the 
Intern Data Bank Project of the Stanford Center for Research and 
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Development in Teaching. The data collection procedures for the 
Intern Data Bank Project will be described fully, although only a 
portion of the data is used in this study. 
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During the first day of the program, the interns were ad- 
ministered the following battery of inventories: 

1. The Educational Opinion Inventory Form Bx--a 300-item 
inventory, developed by N. L. Gage and Morris Veitman, which 
measures attitudes related to teaching and the educational 
process. This inventory served as the basic attitudinal meas- 
ure for this study and will be described in detail later in 
this chapter. 

2. The California F Scale— a 30-item inventory, written 
by Adorno etal . (1950), which estimates the authoritarian 
dimension of the subject's personality. 

3. The Kerlinger Attitude Scale ES-VII — a 30-item inven- 
tory measuring educational progressivism and educational tra- 
ditionalism. 

4. The One-Vord Sentence Completion Zest for Teachers — a 
90-item projective test of teacher personality developed by 
Robert Peck and Donald Veldman. 

5. The Directed Imagination Test — a short thematic apper- 
ception test for teachers, developed by Robert Peck and Oliver 
Brown. 

6. The Simile Interpretations Test and the Topics Test 

two tests from the Kit of Reference Tests for Cognitive Fac- 
tors (French, Ekstrom and Price, 1963), which estimate idea- 
tional fluency. 
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Verbal and Quantitative scores on the aptitude portion of 
the Graduate Record Examination were also available for each sub- 
ject. On the two days immediately following the administration of 
the test battery, each subject was instructed to prepare a 45-min- 
ute lesson in his own teaching field. Thirty of the subjects in 
the social studies area and 15 in the English area were provided 
with curricular material prepared by supervising instructors at 
Stanford. These "pre-set" lessons were used by a portion of the 
subjects in order to hold constant variables directly related to 
lesson content so that variability among pre-set lessons in con- 
tent and outcomes would be more directly attributable to role and 
personality factors of the teacher. The remainder of the subjects 
used curricular material of their own choosing within their sub- 
ject area. 

Over 450 students from the Palo Alto, California, junior 
and senior high schools were hired to participate as pupils in the 
Intern Data Bank Project. All these pupils were administered the 
Wide-Range Vocabulary Test and the Necessary Arithmetic Operations 
Test (French, Ekstrom and Price, 1965)1 for use a6 aptitude meas- 
ures. The students were then trained to use two teacher rating 
protocols--the Stanford Teacher Competence Appraisal Guide and the 
Pupil Inventory. The Pupil Inventory was used as the measure of 
teacher effectiveness in this study and will be described in de- 
tail in this chapter. The pupils were randomly assigned approxi- 
mately 25 to a class and were exposed to eight to ten teachers 
over a two-day period. Schedules were arranged so that no class 
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of students received more than one "pre-set" lesson from each Eng- 
lish and social studies intern teacher. After each lesson, the 
pupils rated the intern teachers using the Pupil Inventory and the 
Stanford Teacher Competence Apprisal Guide. In addition those 
pupils who received a "pre-set" lesson took a short achievement 
test on the material to obtain a "microcriterion" of teacher ef- 
fectiveness. 

This total procedure, except for some of the testing of 
interns and pupils, was carried out three times: in June 1967, at 

the beginning of the program; in August 1967, after the intensive 
summer training program but before intern teaching; and in May 
1968, after the completion of the training program and one academ- 
ic year of intern teaching. This study used data from the first 
session in June 1967, the second session in August 1967 t and from 
a follow-up interview administered from December 1969 to April 
1970. 



Instruments 

The Educational Opinion Inventory (EOI) 

The Educational Opinion Inventory, Fora Bx (shown in Appen- 
dix I), was used in this study to measure attitudes of potential 
teachers toward educational issues. The EOI was developed in 1957 
for the purpose of obtaining teacher opinions presumably relevant 
to their ability to help students to achieve educational objec- 
tives in the "cognitive domain," as defined by Bloom et al . (1956). 
For each opinion statement, the respondent selects one of five 
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alternatives: (a) strongly agree, (b) agree, (c) undecided or un- 

certain, (d) disagree, (e) strongly disagree. The items deal not 
with factual matters but with opinions. 

In a dissertation directed by N. L. Gage, Gupta (i 960 ) 
used the EOI to examine the cognitive merit of teachers. Follow- 
ing Della Piana and Gage (1955)» 6he hypothesized that a teacher's 
rapport with students was a function of the interaction between 
teacher merit (affective and cognitive) and student values. That 
is, a teacher with highly developed affective skills might not re- 
late effectively to a pupil whose values with respect to teachers 
were largely cognitive. Gupta considered the HTAI to be relevant 
primarily to the teacher's affective merit and thu6 of limited 
utility. Therefore she had students rate teachers along dimensions 
of both cognitive and affective merit. These ratings were factor 
analyzed and each teacher was given a factor score on that factor 
which was considered to be the best measure of cognitive merit. 

The responses on the EOZ were then correlated with the cog- 
nitive merit scores. Analyses yielded 60 EOI items which corre- 
lated with the cognitive merit criterion. Gupta characterized 
high cognitive merit teachers thusly: 

[They] subscribe to generally accepted principles, methods and 
techniques of teaching. However, they also appear to believe 
in the importance of teacher -pupil relationships and in the 
importance of developing motivation and Interest in the pupil. 
Their attitudes regarding the philosophy and goals of educa- 
tion are broadband not narrowly related to subject matter or 
content. It appears that a teacher nay be high in cognitive 
merit without necessarily being narrow, in a philosophy of 
education, and without being neglectful of the affective or 
personal factors in the teaching-learning situations [pp. 71- 
72]. 
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Further findings of Gupta's study indicated that teachers 
with more teaching experience and more education beyond high 
school scored significantly higher on cognitive merit as measured 
by the discriminating EOI items. No relationship was found be- 
tween teacher's cognitive merit and subject matter area taught. 
Contrary to Gupta’s expectations, teachers of primary grades 
scored significantly higher on cognitive merit than did teachers 
of elementary grades, high school, or junior college Cp <. .01). 
Elementary grade teachers scored lower on cognitive merit than 
primary teachers but higher than high school or junior college 
teachers. 

A second study which used the EOI was carried out under 
the direction of N. L. Gage by Keene (l96l). She attempted to 
further investigate the relationship between cognitive and affec- 
tive aerit by correlating the EOI and the MTAI. A second purpose 
of Keene's study was to investigate the relationship between EOI 
responses and other teacher characteristics. Keene administered 
a 300-item Educational Opinion and Attitude Inventory consisting 
of 150 items from the MTAI, the 60 items which Gupta found related 
to high cognitive merit and 90 additional items judged to be re- 
lated to cognitive merit. The sample was comprised of 336 univer- 
sity elementary education students. Analysis of variance proced- 
ures were employed to compare certain teacher characteristics with 
EOI and MTAI scores. Subjects with relatively high MTAI scores 
tended to be between 29 to 39 years of age, expected to teach kin- 
dergarten, first grade, or late elementary grades, expected to 
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teach in self-contained classrooms, and had some teaching experi- 
ence. Subjects with relatively low MTAI scores tended to be 
either under 20 or over 40, expected to teach in secondary schools 
or junior high schools, and had either very little or more than 
ten years of teaching experience. The amount of college education 
was positively correlated with MTAI scores. Students who had 
taken particular education and psychology courses also had higher 
MTAI scores. Subjects who scored high on the 150 SOI items were 
largely between 20 and 29 years of age or over age 40. They too 
expected to teach either in self-contained classrooms in very 
early or late elementary grades. SOI scores were positively cor- 
related with amount of college education but were not related to 
years of teaching experience. Higher £01 scores were also related 
to the students' having taken particular education and psychology 
courses in the teacher education curriculum. 

Keene concluded that the high correlation between MTAI 
scores and £01 scores (r=.6l) cast some doubt upon the £01 as a 
measure of cognitive merit. Although this study failed to confirm 
the relationship between the EOI and cognitive merit, it seems as 
though the relationship between the £01 and MTAI is irrelevant in 
this regard. That is, the EOI items may not measure cognitive 
merit only, but may measure both cognitive and affective merit. 
Further study examining the cognitive merit criterion is needed in 
order to test the hypothesis which Keene rejected. 

In summary, the potential validity of the 300 items of the 
EOI is an empirical question. A major portion of this study will 
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be devoted to providing information concerning the validity of the 
items of the EOI. A single study can, of course, provide validity 
information only with reference to a particular population for a 
particular use* In the case of this dissertation the focus of in- 
terest is upon potential teachers prior to teacher training . In- 
formation of this type will be useful in understanding the factors 
that affect teacher-student rapport and survival in the teaching 
profession. Further investigation will be necessary to extend 
knowledge concerning the validity of the instrument beyond these 
uses. 

The Development of A Priori 
Categories for EOI Items 

For purposes of examining patterns of attitudes held by 
the teacher trainees, the EOI items were divided into the follow- 
ing five a priori categories: 

1» Educational_floals . --This category included those items 
which related to the philosophy of education defined broadly. The 
nature of knowledge, learning, and education as well as items 
associated with the purposes of education and the curriculum were 
included in this category. 

2. Teaching Beliefs . — This category included items con- 
cerned with the philosophy of teaching. Items relating to the 
functions, roles, and goals of a teacher were included here. 

3. Student Characteristics . — This category included items 
which stated assumptions about students and their desires, needs, 
and abilities aB they relate to education and learning. 
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b. Classroom Techniques . — This category included items 
concerned with actual classroom teacher behavior and classroom 
techniques and materials for instruction and management. 

5. Grading and Evaluation . — This category Included items 
which dealt with the nature, functions, and forms of all types of 
student evaluation by teachers. 

Assignment of items to a category was made on the basis 
of classification of each item by a group of five independent 
judges who were experienced teachers. Agreement on the part of 
three of the five judges was set a6 the criterion for assignment 
of an item to a particular category. Appendix II lists the items 
in each category. Table 3 presents a summary indicating the num- 
ber of items in each category. 



TABLE 3 

THE NUMBER OF EOI ITEMS IN EACH A PRIORI CATEGORY 



Category 

Educational Goals . . . 
Teaching Beliefs . . . 
Student Characteristics 
Classroom Techniques . 
Grading and Evaluation 
Total . . . 



Number of 
Items 

31 

81 

bo 

106 

300 



The Pupil Inventory 

The Pupil Inventory (as shown in Appendix III) is a 20- 
item instrument written by F. J. McDonald and N. L. Gage. The 20 



items are concerned with various dimensions of teacher effective- 
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ness and are presented in a five-choice Likert foraat. The Pupil 
Inventory was adainistered to all students who participated in the 
Intern Data Bank Project immediately after each lesson for the 
purpose of rating the teacher. In order to obtain a measure of 
teacher-student rapport the Pupil Inventory was factor analyzed. 
The raw data for this analysis were the mean scores on each item 
for each of the 155 interns who were rated. The iterative princi- 
pal factor method was employed to extract three principal factors 
(Harman, i960). The principal factor matrix was rotated to or- 
thogonal simple structure by using the varimax criterion (Kaiser, 
1958)* The resulting factor matrix with factor loadings on each 
of the three principal factors is shown in Table 4. 

Factor I appears to be a broad general "halo" factor con- 
sisting of those items which describe the likeability and motiva- 
tional qualities of the teacher. This factor has a clear simple 
structure with the 11 items shown in Table 5 (p. 4l) having load- 
ings greater than .80. Factor II consists of six items with 
loadings greater than .55* This second factor shown in Table 6 
(p. 42) is characterized by its relationship to the question- 
asking behavior of the teacher. Table 7 shows the two items which 
make up factor III (p. 42). This factor appears to be a specific 
factor consisting of two items and is not readily interpretable 
psychologically. 

On the basis of this analysis Factor I was selected as an 
appropriate criterion measure of teacher-student rapport. Interns 
were thus assigned a "rapport score" based upon the sum of the 
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TABLE 4 

HOTATED FACTOR MATRIX OF ITEMS 1.20 OF PUPIL INVENTORY 



Variable (ltea> 


Factor I 


Factor II 


Factor III 


1 


•86 


.16 


.17 


2 


CO 

oo 

• 


.13 


.04 


3 


.89 


.24 


.01 


4 


.85 


.20 


.16 


5 


.83 


.10 


.20 


6 


.91 


.16 


.05 


7 


.89 


.29 


.04 


8 


.82 


.27 


.15 


9 


.93 


.20 


.06 


10 


.81 


.27 


.01 


11 


.90 


.26 


.07 


12 


.05 


.75 


.46 


13 


.44 


.70 


.22 


14 


.07 


.44 


.76 


15 


.33 


CO 

• 


.15 


16 


.10 


.08 


.94 


17 


.36 


.72 


.01 


18 


.41 


.80 


.14 


19 - 


.06 


.79 


.28 


20 


.78 


.48 


.05 
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TABLE 5 

PUPIL INVENTOHT ITEMS COMPBISINd FACTOB I 



No. 


Item 


Loading on 


Factor I 


9. 


I would like to be taught by this teacher 
during the school year 


.93 


6. 


I could learn a lot from this teacher 


.91 


3. 


I found the lesson Interesting 


.90 


11. 


Compared to my regular teacher this teacher 
Is (much better) 


.90 


7. 


I think this teacher could get children to 
work with her (him) 


.89 


2. 


I thought I learned something from this lesson . 


.88 


1 . 


I thought this teacher was friendly 


.86 


4. 


I think this teacher likes students 


.85 


5. 


I think this teacher would be fair to students . 


.84 


8. 


After this lesson, I want to learn more about 
this subject 


.82 


10. 


This teacher could make me want to learn .... 


.81 



TABLE 6 



PUPIL INVENTOR; ITEMS COMPRISING FACTOR II 



No. Item 



Loading on 
Factor II 



18. This teacher taught in a way that encouraged 
the students to talk about the topic of the 

lesson during (the whole lesson) .80 

19. The talking about the topic of the lesson was 

done by (the teacher almost entirely .79 

12. How many questions did the teacher ask? .... .75 

17. After a student answered a question the teacher 
encouraged the students to go deeper into what 
they were thinking .72 

13. Did the teacher's questions sake you think? < . .70 

13* When the students answered questions, the 

teacher told thea it was a good answer .38 



TABLE 7 



PUPIL INVENTOR! ITEMS COMPRISING FACTOR III 



No. Itea 



Loading on 
Factor III 



16. When the teacher thought a student's answer 



wasn't very good, the teacher showed 
disapproval 

14. Did the teacher's questions require only a 
simple factual answer like "Who discovered 
Aaerica?" or "How aany degrees are there 
in a right angle?" .78 
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Bean ratings they received on each of the 11 Pupil Inventory items 
which made up Factor I. The reliability of the 11 items which 
comprise Factor I was calculated to be .90 using Cronbach's alpha 
(Cronbach, 1951). 

The Career Patterns Interview 

The Career Patterns Interview (shown in Appendix IV) was 
used to provide data concerning the occupational history of the 
teachers in this study since their completion of the Stanford 
Secondary Teacher Education Program in June 1968 . The information 
categories of this interview are as follows: (l) education beyond 

Stanford; (2) occupational history since leaving Stanford; ( 3 ) 
family status; and (4) an evaluation of the Stanford Secondary 
Teacher Education Program. The "snrvival-in-the- teaching-profes- 
sion-criterion" used in this study is derived from Section 2 of 
the interview. "Survival" is defined as full-time teaching in a 
public or private secondary school as of the time of the inter- 
view. The subjects were interviewed in the tine period between 
December 1, 1969* and March 31 1 1970. Of the 163 teacher train- 
ees who began the STEP program in June 1967 * 156 successfully 
completed the program. The career patterns analysis in this study 
was based upon those 150 persons who completed both the program 
and the subsequent interview. Of the six remaining subjects, one 
was deceased and five were not locatable. The career pattern 
interviews were carried out by telephone in 146 cases. Four per- 
sons who were outside the United States responded by mail. 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE EDUCATIONAL ATTITUDES OF PROSPECTIVE TEACHERS 
AND TEACHER-STUDENT RAPPORT 

The first section of this chapter will describe the devel- 
opment of the R Scale of the Educational Opinion Inventory. The R 
Scale is made up of EOI items which differentiated high-rapport 
prospective teachers from low-rapport prospective teachers. The 
second section of this chapter will discuss the items which com- 
prise the R Scale. 



Development of the R Scale 

A scale was developed from the 300 EOI items which related 
EOI responses to the criterion variable of teacher-student rapport 
(R Scale). The purpose was to identify a set of items which would 
differentiate between prospective teachers who could establish im- 
mediate rapport with students as measured by the Pupil Inventory 
and prospective teachers who were not successful in establishing 
rapport. The validity of each EOI item for inclusion in the R 
Scale was thus defined as the degree to which it differentiated 
between two groups of potential teachers. 

The two groups were established on the basis of student 
ratings on the Pupil Inventory. The high-rapport group was se- 
lected as that 27$ of the sample receiving the highest Pupil Inven- 
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tory scores, and the low group as the lowest 27% of the sample 
(Kelley, 1939)* Table 8 presents the means, standard deviations, 
and range for each group on the Pupil Inventory. 



TABLE 8 

MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS, AND RANGES OF HIGH- AND LOW-RAPPORT 

GROUPS ON THE PUPIL INVENTORY 



Group 


N 


Range 


Mean 


S.D. 


High 


b2 


6.76 


20.00 


1.77 


Low 


b2 


14.12 


30.49 


3-31 



A frequency table was constructed from the responses of 
each of the 84 subjects for each EOI item. This frequency table 
enabled the comparison of the responses of the two groups to de- 
termine possible differences. Items which did not differentiate 
the groups were discarded for this particular scale, and a scoring 
key was established for those items which did differentiate. Ini- 
tial analyses indicated that using the five response categories 
which were used in the EOI did not yield sufficient frequencies in 
each cell for accurate computation. However, by combining the 
categories of "strongly agree" and "agree" and the categories of 
"strongly disagree" and "disagree," the cell frequencies became 
large enough to permit statistical tests for significant differ- 
ences. Inspection of initial analyses using all five categories 
indicated that little would be sacrificed by collapsing categories 
since the extremeness of the response did not tend to differenti- 
ate the two groups; rather agreement, equivocation, or disagree- 
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meat with an item was crucial in differentiation. Table 9 pro- 
vides an exaaple of the frequency tables set up for each item. 



TABLE 9 

DISTRIBUTION OF FREQUENCY OF RESPONSES OF HIGH- AND 
LOW-RAPPORT TEACHERS TO ITEM l63 a 



163. A teacher should have something good to say about almost 
every piece of work a student does. 




Disagree 


Undecided 


Agree 


Total 


High-Rapport 
Low -Rapport 


12 ( 30 $) 
23 (56$) 


6 (15$) 
7 (17$) 


22 (55$) 
11 ( 27 $) 


40 ( 100 $) 

41 ( 100 $) 


Total 


35 (43$) 


13 ( 16 $) 


33 (4l$) 


81 ( 100 $) 


X 2 =7.19, dl= 2 . 


£ < »05 









£ 

Non-responses: 3* 



The response pattern in Table 9 is interpreted as follows: 
Of the 8 l subjects who responded to this item, 35 or 43 $ disagreed 
with it ("strongly disagree" or "disagree"). Of the high-rapport 
teachers, 30 $ disagreed with the item, while 56 $ of the low-rap- 
port teachers disagreed. Of the total, 16$ were undecided; this 
included 15 $ of the high-rapport teachers and 17 $ of the low- 
rapport teachers. Of the high-rapport teachers, 55$ agreed with 
the item while only 27$ of the low-rapport teachers agreed. It 
appears that a person who agreed with thi/j item was more likely to 
establish high rapport with students. The chi-square statistic 
was employed as an objective measure of the significance of the 
difference between the response patterns. Table 9 indicates a raw 
chi-square value of 7»l89» The probability of obtaining a chi- 
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square value of this magnitude for a contingency table with two 
degrees of freedom by chance is less than .05 (£ < .05)* 

This type of analysis was carried out for all 300 EOI 
items. The results of these analyses are shown in Appendix V. 

Table 9 demonstrates only one of the various response patterns 
which differentiated the two groups of subjects. Some items dif- 
ferentiated on the basis of one group being substantially undecid- 
ed, while the other group either agreed or disagreed with the 
item (for example, see Appendix V, Item 71)* Of the 300 EOI items, 
62 items differentiated high-rapport subjects from low-rapport 
subjects at the .10 level of significance or better. Appendix VI 
lists the 62 items which comprise the B Scale. Table 10 shows how 
these items were distributed among the five a priori item categor- 
ies. 



DISTBIBUTION OF B SCALE ITEMS AMONG A PBIOBI EOI CATEGORIES 



TABUS 10 



EOI Category 



Number of 
R Scale Items 



Total EOI 
Items 



Goals of Education 
Teaching Beliefs 
Student Characteristics 
Teaching as Practice 
Grading and Evaluation 



6 ( 10 #) 
18 ( 29 #) 
14 ( 22#) 
18 ( 29#) 
6 ( 10 #) 



41 ( 1430 
81 ( 2730 
40 ( l4jO 
106 ( 3436) 
32 ( 1136) 



Total 



62 ( 100 #) 



300 (10036) 



2 
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A chi square was computed to determine if any particular 
£01 category contributed a disproportionate nunber of items to the 
B Scale. The chi-square value derived was 4.30 with 4 degrees of 
freedom which is not statistically significant. Thus, the items 
of the B Scale are drawn from the a priori categories in approxi- 
mately the same proportion in which they occur in the EOI. 

Scoring Key for the B Scale 

A key for sooring the B Scale was devised by using a rule 
based upon the difference in percentage of responses in each cate- 
gory for those 62 items in which the raw chi-square value was 
statistically significant at the .10 level. Table 11 indicates 
the percentage of responses in each response category for high- 
and low-rapport subjects on Item 163* By considering each re- 
sponse category a binomial distribution it was possible to develop 
a rule which indicated the minimum difference in proportions be- 
tween groups considered statistically significant. The exact dif- 
ference varies with each item slightly according to the number of 
responses in each category; however, this variation is so small a6 
to render separate computation impractical. Therefore, the mini- 
mum difference in percentage for all response categories in all 
items was derived as 10# (Slashoff, 1970). A difference of 10 
points or more in percentage of responses in any response category 
— i.e., a difference in which the "high- rapport" group had the 
larger percentage — received a score of +1 for that response. A 
difference of -10# or greater received a score of -1. Differences 
in response categories between the two groups between -9# and +9# 
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received a score of 0. Table 11 demonstrates the scoring key for 
Item 163. 



TABLE 11 

DISTRIBUTION OF PERCENTAGE OF RESPONSES BY HIGH. AND 
LOW-RAPPORT TEACHERS TO ITEM I 63 





163* A teacher should have something good to say 
every piece of work a student does. 


about almost 




Disagree 


Undecided 


Agree 


High Rapport 


30 


15 


55 


Low Rapport 


56 


17 


27 


Difference 


-26 


- 2 


28 


Scoring Value 


- 1 


0 


+ 1 



A response of "strongly disagree" or "disagree" received a 
-1, "undecided" responses received 0, and "agree" or "strongly 
agree" responses received +1. The total score for the R Scale was 
derived by combining plus and minus scores on the 62 items and 
then adding 100 in order to eliminate negative scores. Appendix 
VII contains the plus and minus scoring keys for the R Scale. 

Vith this scoring key for the R Scale, scores for the 
high- and low-rapport groups were obtained. Results obtained in 
comparing the scores of the high and low groups are presented in 
Table 12. There is some overlap between the two groups; but only 
one subject from the high-rapport group obtained an R Scale score 
below the mean of the low-rapport group, and only one subject from 
the low-rapport group received an R Scale score above the mean of 
the high-rapport group. The reliability of the R Scale was calcu- 
lated to be .81 using Quttman's L^ formula (Quttmann, 1949). 

- _ _ 
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TABLE 12 

COMPARISON OP R SCALE SCORES OF HIGH-RAPPORT 
AND LOW-RAPPORT TEACHERS 



Statistic 


High Rapport 


Low Rapport 


ZL 


42 


42 


Range 


146 - 83 (53) 


130 - 52 (78) 


Mean 


128.95 


100.20 


S.D. 


9.95 


21.07 


S.E. 


1.61 


5.33 



Interpretation of the R Scale 
The following section will attempt to delineate the atti- 
tude patterns which differentiated high- and low-rapport subjects. 
The discussion will be organized according to the EOI a priori 
categories. A table which lists the items in that category will 
acconpany each of the sub-sections. The table will also present 
the percentages of high- and low-rapport subjects that chose the 
response category that most strongly differentiated the two groups. 



Attitudes of High-Rapport 
sub j ects toward ifae uoals 
of Education (fable 13) 

Education should aspire to more than the ia par ting of 
facts . — Two items clearly differentiated high- and low-rapport 
teachers on the basis of the proper aspirations of education. 
While 64£ of the high-rapport subjects agreed that "A very impor- 
tant function of education is to see to it that students acquire 
the knowledge basic to a satisfying family life," (Item 116) only 
of the low-rapport subjects agreed. At the sue time a sub- 
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TABUS 13 

SOI ITEMS RELATING TO THE GOALS OF EDUCATION WHICH DIFFERENTIATE 
HIGH-RAPPORT FROM LOW-RAPPORT SUBJECTS, RESPONSE CATEGORI OF 
GREATEST DIFFERENCE, AND PERCENTAGE OF EACH GROUP IN 
RESPONSE CATEGORI OF GREATEST DIFFERENCE 



Item 

Number 


Response Category of 
Greatest Difference 


% High- 
Rapport 


% Low- 
Rapport 


Difference 


193 


Agree 


90.5 


61.0 


29.5 


115 


Disagree 


69.0 


42.9 


26.1 


161 


Disagree 


67.5 


44.7 


22.8 


4 


Undecided 


31.7 


9-8 


21.9 


116 


Agree 


64.3 


42.9 


21.4 


13 


Undecided 


23.8 


5.4 


18.4 



stantially greater percentage of high-rapport subjects ( 69 %) than 
low-rapport subjects (43$) disagreed that "'Strong emphasis should 
be put on mastery of subject matter and memorization of facte as 
legitimate and desirable ends in education" (Item 115 ). 

The goals of education themselves are a proper tonic for 
mutual i nvestigation b y students and teacher . — The largest differ- 
ence in response percentage between high- and low-subjects for an 
item in the goals of education category occurred for Item 193, 
"Learning the processes involved in identifying problems that are 
worth tackling should be considered a paramount goal for both 
teachers and students*" Over 90 % of the high-rapport subjects 
agreed with this item while only 6l£ of the low -rapport subjects 
agreed. 

Learning should consist of more than drill . — As a corol- 
lary to the first item in this category (item 116), high-rapport 
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subjects disagreed more often (68#) with Item l6l, "The old say- 
ing, 'practice makes perfect, 1 is after all a rather complete sum- 
mary of what determines learning"; than did low-rapport subjects 
(45# disagreed). 

Attitudes of High-Bapport 
Subjects toward Beliefs 
About Teaching l Table T4) 



TABUS 14 

E01 ITEMS EE LATINO TO TEACHES BELIEFS WHICH DIFFEBEIfTIATE HIGH- 
BAPPORT FSOM LOV-BAPPOBT SUBJECTS, RESPONSE CATEGORY OF 
GREATEST DIFFBBENCE, AND PERCENTAGE OF EACH GROUP 
IN RESPONSE CATEGORY OF GREATEST DIFFERENCE 



Item 

Number 


Response Category of 
Greatest Difference 


% High- 
Rapport 


# Low- 
Rapport 


Difference 


238 


Agree 


10.3 


47.6 


-37.3 


290 


Agree 


76.3 


43.9 


32.4 


6 


Undecided 


35-7 


4.9 


30.8 


74 


Disagree 


18.9 


46.6 


-29.5 


241 


Agree 


59-0 


31.7 


27.3 


46 


Agree 


7-1 


33.3 


-26.2 


2 20 


Disagree 


30.3 


55.3 


-25.0 


4? 


Agree 


40.9 


19.0 


23.9 


190 


Disagree 


57-1 


34.1 


23.O 


285 


Disagree 


15.0 


36.6 


-21.6 


231 


Disagree 


23.8 


2.5 


21 . 3 


266 


Disagree 


12.5 


33.3 


-20.8 


24 


Disagree 


5.1 


25.7 


-20.6 


211 


Disagree 


5.4 


25.6 


-20.2 


230 


Disagree 


5.0 


23.8 


- 18.8 


23 


Disagree 


94.4 


75.7 


18.7 


229 


Agree 


5.0 


21.4 


-16.4 


81 


Undecided 


11.9 


0 


11.9 
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Teachers should be concerned with ior« than the transnis- 
aion of subject Batter . — Consistent with views expresaed concern- 
ing educational goala, high-rapport subjects c once ire of a broader 
role for the teacher than do low-rapport subjects. Itea 238 
states, "The teacher should be prlaarily concerned with the stu- 
dent's aastery of subject natter." Only 10Jf of the high-rapport 
subjects agreed with this itea, while 48# of the low-rapport sub- 
jects agreed. A substantially greater percentage of high-rapport 
subjects (8l£) than low-rapport subjects ( 59 J*) disagreed with Itea 
46 , "Whether or not students are happy in the classrooa is such 
less iaportant than whether or not they are learning what they 
should be learning." Itea 231 states, "Although it is a play on 
words, there is a lot of truth in the stateaent that 'teachers 
should teach students rather than subjects.'" While only 2 % of 
the high-rapport teachers disagreed with Itea 2J1« of the low- 
rapport teachers disagreed. A further exaaple is Itea 229, "flood 
teaching and general affection for students are two separate 
things that have little if anything to do with each other." Only 
5 % of the high-rapport teachers agreed with this itea while over 
21 % of the low-rapport teachers agreed. Itea 190 states, "A 
teacher's job is priaarily one of teaching and explaining subject 
aatter." In a predictable Banner, orer 57 % of the high-rapport 
subjects disagreed with this itea while 34# of the low-rapport 
subjects disagreed. 

Person ality is an ia portant c oapone nt of teaoher effective - 
ness . — Three iteas in the teacher belief category differentiated 
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high- and low-rapport teachers. They were: 

47. "The teacher's personality is far sort Important to 
student learning than the methods used to teach subject nat- 
ter." 

74. "The student's learning is affected more by the 
teacher's personality characteristics than it is by the teach- 
er's Instructional procedures." 

220. "The personality of the teacher is the aoet impor- 
tant of his or her pedagogical qualifications." 

The interesting pattern which characterized these three Items wsb 
that while substantial percentages of high-rapport subjects tended 
to agree (4#, 40%, 42%, respectively), only ouch snaller percent- 
ages of low-rapport subjects agreed (190« 32%, 21%, respectively). 
The wording of the items supports the conclusion that high-rapport 
subjects consider the teacher's personality a component of rela- 
tively high importance while low-rapport subjects consider the 
personality component a less significant factor In teaching. 

Teachers shoul d inclu de stude nts in formulating education - 
al objectives . — Item 290, "Teacher and students should share in 
formulating objectives," was agreed to by 76% of the high-rapport 
subjects and 44% of the low-rapport subjects. This difference be- 
tween high- and low-rapport subjects was one of the largest found. 
Accordingly, it suggests something close to the heart of the atti- 
tudes that make a teacher win the favorable regard of students 
during his first encounter with them. 
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Attitude s of High-Rap port Subjects 
toward Characteristics of 
Students liable 15 J 



TABLE 15 

SOI ITEMS RE LATHS TO STUDENT CHARACTERISTICS WHICH DIFFERENTIATE 
HIGH-RAPPORT FROM LOV-RAFPORT SUBJECTS, RESPOH8E CATEGORY OF 
GREATEST DIFFERENCE, AND PERCENTAGE OF EACH GROUP 
IN RESPONSE CATEQORT OP GREATEST DIFFERENCE 



Itea 

Nuaber 


Response Category of 
Greatest Difference 


% High- 
Rapport 


% Low- 
Rapport 


Difference 


100 


Agree 


79 


49 


30 


* 204 


Disagree 


11 


41 


-30 


50 


Disagree 


28 


56 


-28 


139 


Disagree 


28 


56 


-28 


51 


Disagree 


26 


52 


-26 


160 


Agree 


76 


50 


26 


58 


Agree 


38 


63 


-25 


146 


Disagree 


12 


37 


-25 


144 


Disagree 


13 


36 


-23 


258 


Disagree 


92 


69 


23 


67 


Disagree 


18 


40 


-22 


97 


Disagree 


15 


37 


-22 


86 


Disagree 


93 


76 


17 


170 


Disagree 


5 


16 


-11 



Individual dif ferenges aaong students ars relevant to edu - 
cational procedures . — High-rapport subjects consistently aora 
often reflected cognizance of individual dlfferencea aaong stu~ 
denta. Itea 97 states, "A student's claesrooa assignaents should 
be deterained by his Interests and abilities." While 59 % of the 
high -rapport teachers agreed, only 39 % of the low-rapport teachers 
agreed. Itea 146 states, "It is only fair to require aore of abler 
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students than of the less able." Only 12# of the high-rapport 
teachers disagreed with Item 146, but 37% of the low-rapport 
teachers disagreed. Item 204 relates individual differences to 
classroos instruction: "Homogeneous grouping of students by class 

(such as advanced classes, slow classes, etc.) is the aost practi- 
cal solution to the tremendous range of abilities found in stu- 
dents." Over 60 % of the high-rapport subjects agreed while 3l£ of 
the low-rapport subjects agreed. 

Students may be self-motivated to learn . — High-rapport 
subjects tended to ascribe internal motivational properties to 
students. For example, Itea 58 states, "Without proper training, 
students' mental abilities will reaain undeveloped." Only of 
the high-rapport subjects agreed, but over 63% of the low-rapport 
subjects agreed. Similarly, l8£ of the high-rapport subjects dis- 
agreed that, "Students will think for themselves if permitted" 
(Item 67 ), while 4o£ of the low-rapport subjects disagreed. An 
item in this category which also lends consistency to attitudes 
across categories is Item 51s "Students ought to be given a great 
deal of initiative in deciding what they are to learn and how they 
are to learn it." While 26% of the high-rapport subjects dis- 
agreed, aore than half of the low-rapport subjects disagreed 
(52^6), It is interesting to note that over the three a priori 
categories high-rapport subjects appear to believe that, (l) edu- 
cational goals should be examined, not passively accepted, (2) 
teachers should share the responsibility of the examination of 
educational objectives, and ( 3 ) students should be given opportu- 
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nity to assist in the formulation of educational objectives and 
methods. 

Stndents need guidance to learn most effectively . — Re- 
sponses to two items in the etadent characteristics category indi- 
cate that, even though high-rapport teachers hare high regard for 
students, they feel that teaching and guiding learning is both 
worthwhile and necessary. For example, Item 100 atatea, "If the 
material for study is not Bade interesting for students they will 
not think or learn to think at all.' 1 Over 78 # of the high-rapport 
subjects agreed with Item 100, while only 4 9 % of the low-rapport 
subjects agreed. Clearly related is Item 160, "Unless the student 
sees why it is good for his to work on a problem, any work he actu- 
ally does on it is likely to be done primarily to 'keep the teacher 
froi bothering hia." Exactly 76% of the high-rapport subjects 
agreed, while 30% of the low-rapport subjects agreed. It seems 
that the responses of the high-rapport subjects to these items re- 
flect not so such a l.v-ck of faith in the student but rather a 
feeling for the teacher's obligation to make the educational proc- 
ess stimulating and interesting. 

Attitudes of High-Rapport 
Subjects toward Classroom 
techniques (Table 16 j " 

Textbooks should be used as supplementary material . — Three 
items examined the usefulness of textbooks in teaching. Over 67 % 
of the high-rapport subjects agreed that "Typically, texts or 
courses of study should only be thought of as helps, not require- 
ments, in teaching a subject" (Item 228); k&% of the lov^rapport 
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TABLE 16 

E01 ITEMS RELATING TO CLASSROOM TECHNIQUES WHICH DIFFERENTIATE 
HIGH-RAPPORT FROM LOW-RAPPORT SUBJECTS, RESPONSE CATEGORY OF 
GREATEST DIFFERENCE, AND PERCENTAGE OF EACH GROUP IN 
RESPONSE CATEGORY OF GREATEST DIFFERENCE 



Item 

Number 


Response Category of 
Greatest Difference 


% High- 
Rapport 


% Low- 
Rapport 


Difference 


166 


Undecided 


49 


16 


33 


142 


Agree 


68 


36 


32 


267 


Agree 


10 


41 


-31 


71 


Undecided 


53 


23 


30 


254 


Undecided 


62 


32 


30 


271 


Agree 


8 


38 


-30 


188 


Disagree 


81 


52 


29 


18 


Agree 


18 


44 


-26 


2 77 


Disagree 


78 


52 


26 


84 


Disagree 


52 


29 


23 


228 


Agree 


68 


48 


20 


278 


Undecided 


35 


15 


20 


96 


Agree 


10 


29 


-19 


14? 


Disagree 


5 


24 


-19 


264 


Agree 


88 


69 


19 


7 


Disagree 


96 


77 


18 


32 


Undecided 


6 


24 


-18 


127 


Disagree 


10 


24 


-14 



agreed. Only 10£ of the high-rapport subjects agreed with Item 
96, "Textbooks should be the primary focua of most of the teach- 
ing-learning activity in the classroom," while over 29 % of the 
low-rapport subjects agreed. Consistently, only 3 % of the high-rap- 
port subjects agreed that "Well-chosen textbooks generally present 
most, say 90 £, of the things that students need to know about a 
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subject, and therefore the use of materials other than textbooks 
is unimportant" (Item 7 ), while 21 # of the low-rapport subjects 
agreed with this item. 

Teaching does not require a great deal of teacher talk . — 
On 3 7 10# of the high-rapport subjects agreed that "Good teaching 
requires a great deal of talking on the part of the teacher" (item 
267 )» while 4l# of the low-rapport subjects agreed. Attitudes 
toward the Quality of teacher talk also were relevant. Over 52# 
of the high-rapport subjects disagreed with the statement, "Teach- 
ers should talk to students just as they would to amy adult" (Item 
84), while 29# of the low-rapport subjects disagreed. 

Classroom techniques should be responsive to individual 
differences among students .— Consistent with their responses to 
other categories of items, high-rapport subjects agreed ( 68 #) with 
Item 142: "Instead of making one-assignment -for -all, a teacher 

should present the class with several alternative assignments and 
allow the pupils to choose the ones that best suit their needs." 
Only 36 # of the low-rapport subjects agreed with Item 142. 

Particularly interesting results appear for two items 
which deal with the structuring of instructional material. The 
items are: 

166. "The best way to teach writing emphasizes having the 
students learn the parte (such as sentences and paragraphs) 
separately and then coordinate these parts into the whole." 

254. "In promoting learning of the skill or practice 
type, teachers should let students begin with crude 'wholes' 
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and then gradually Improve the 'parte' through practice." 

For both these items the dominant response of the high-rapport 
teachers was undecided (49$ and 62 #, respectively), while only 16£ 
and 32 # of the low-rapport subjects were undecided. A possible 
explanation might be that this response pattern indicates flexi- 
bility which correlates with high student-teacher rapport. Or it 
■ay be that high-rapport subjects are more secure and willing to 
adait indecision on natters as debatable as these. On Item 166, 

22# of the high-rapport subjects disagreed that "part learning" 
was more effective while 49$ of the low-rapport subjects disagreed. 
For Itea 254, 23 % of the high-rapport subjects agreed, and 37 % of 
the low-rapport subjects agreed. 



Attitudes of High-Bapport Teachers 
toward trading and Evaluation 
(Table 17) 



TABLE 17 

EOI ITEMS BE LATINO TO GRADING AND EVALUATION WHICH DIFFERENTIATE 
HIGH-BAPPORT FROM LOW-RAPPORT SUBJECTS, RESPONSE CATEGOHX OF 
GREATEST DIFFERENCE, AND PERCENTAGE OF EACH GROUP IN 
RESPONSE CATE OORT OF GREATEST DIFFERENCE 



Itea 

Number 


Response Category of 
Greatest Difference 


% High- 
Rapport 


% Low- 
Rapport 


Difference 


164 


Disagree 


71 


41 


30 


163 


Agree 


55 


27 


28 


14 


Disagree 


17 


39 


-22 


224 


Undecided 


31 


9 


22 


280 


Agree 


5 


21 


-16 


295 


Undecided 


22 


8 


14 
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Evaluation should be used to provide feedback and not to 
provide punishment . — The high level of agreement by high-rapport 
subjects (60#) on Item l4, "The best way to evaluate learning is 
to avoid grades and instead use descriptive sentences and phrases 
which describe in full the character of the student's progress in 
school, " is characteristic of this aspect of high-rapport sub- 
jects of their attitudes toward evaluation. Only 39 # of the low- 
rapport subjects agreed with Item 14. Another item which differ- 
entiated between the groups was Item 295* "Keeping students in- 
formed of their progress has little effect on learning." Only 5 % 
of the high-rapport subjects agreed, while 18 # of the low-rapport 
subjects agreed. 

Standards for evaluation should be relative rather than 
absolute . — Here is still another example of an attitude pattern 
which is relevant across the a priori categories. Over 70# of the 
high-rapport teachers disagreed with Item 164: "It is only fair 

to require about the same amount of work from all students." Only 
4l# of the low-rapport teachers disagreed. 

Summary 

The foregoing characterization of the attitudes of high- 
rapport subjects is admittedly inferential. It was developed on 
an ad hoc basis from items which empirically differentiated high- 
rapport subjects from low-rapport subjects. Yet a strong and 
definite pattern of educational attitudes does emerge from inspec- 
tion of these items. High-rapport subjects appear to be tolerant 
and progressive, to "believe in" students and teaching. While 
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they do not have definite ideas about how to teach, they appear to 
believe in a flexible and sensitive approach to the needs of indi- 
vidual students. Their attitudes are reaarkably siailar to those 
attitudes to which teacher training institutions subscribe and 
which teacher training progress attempt to instill. Even more 
remarkable is that these high-rapport subjects hold these atti- 
tudes before they have ever taught or been exposed to teacher edu- 
cation. If the B Scale can indeed select people who hold these 
attitudes prior to teacher training and if these attitudes are in 
fact related to teacher-student rapport, it will truly be a valua- 
ble instrument. 



CHAPTER V 



THE EDUCATIONAL ATTITUDES OF PROSPECTIVE TEACHERS 
AND SURVIVAL IN THE TEACHING PROFESSION 

The first section of this chapter will describe the devel- 
opment of the S Scale of the Educational Opinion Inventory . The 
S Scale is made up of EOI items which differentiated between those 
persons trained to be teachers who remained in teaching for at 
least two academic years and those persons trained to be teachers 
who never entered teaching or who left after one year. The second 
section of this chapter will discuss the items which comprise the 
S Scale 

Development of the S Scale 

A procedure similar to that used to develop the R Scale 
was used to develop a scale which related EOI responses to the 
criterion variable of survival in the teaching profession (S 
Scale). The purpose here was to produce a set of items which 
would differentiate those persons who remained in teaching for at 
least 18 months after completion of teacher training from those 
persons who completed the program but did not remain in teaching. 
The validity of each EOI item for inclusion in the S Seale was the 
statistical significance with which it differentiated between 
these two criterion groups of subjects. The two groups were 
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established on the basis of their career patterns as determined 
from the Career Pattern Interview. The "survivors" were defined 
as those persons who were teaching full-time in a public or pri- 
vate secondary school (Grades 7-12) at the time of the interview, 
which occurred some time between 18 and 21 months following com- 
pletion of the Stanford Secondary Teacher Education Program. 

Table 18 presents survival data by curriculum and instruction area. 



TABLE 18 

SURVIVAL IN TEACHING 18-21 MONTHS AFTER GRADUATION AS 
A FUNCTION OF CURRICULUM AND INSTRUCTION AREA 



Area 


Survivors 


Nonsurvivors 


Total 


Art 


1 


5 


6 


English 


16 


15 


31 


Mathematics 


6 


3 


9 


Music 


2 


4 


6 


Physical Education 3 


2 


5 


Foreign Language 


15 


11 


26 


Science 


9 


5 


14 


Social Studies 


32 


21 


53 


Total 


84 


66 


150 



A nonsignificant chi square (X 2 =5.57, df =7 ) indicated that 
survival rates did not vary significantly between curriculum and 
instruction areas. Table 19 presents survival data by sex. The 
nonsignificant chi square (X 2 =0.89, df =l) in this instance indi- 
cated proportionally equal attrition from men and women in the 
teaching profession after 18-21 months. This is contradictory to 
the popular notion that the dropout rate is higher for females 
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TABLE 19 



SURVIVAL 


IN TEACHING 18-21 MONTHS FOLLOWIN'! GRADUATION AS 
A FUNCTION OF SEX 


Sex 


Survivors 


Nonsurvivors 


Total 


Male 


19 


15 


3k 


resale 


65 


51 


116 


Total 


84 


66 


150 



than for Bales. 

Iteos were selected for the S Scale in the sane Banner as 
for the B Scale. Table 20 presents the frequency table, chi- 
square, percentage differences, and scoring key for Itea 54 of the 
S Scale 



TABLE 20 



DISTRIBUTION OF FREQUENCY OF RESPONSES OF SURVIVORS 
AND NONSURVIVORS TO ITEM 5k* 



54. Because concentration Bust be learned and because it should 
be learned in school, teachers should assign tasks whose nain 
value is that they require concentration. 




Disagree 


Undecided 


Agree 


Total 


Survivors 


37 (49#) 


20 ( 26 #) 


19 (24#) 


76 (100#) 


Nonsurvivors 


17 (29#) 


16 (27#) 


26 (44#) 


59 (100#) 


Differences 
in # 

Score 


(20#) 

+1 


3 

I 

O 


(-19#) 

-1 




X 2 =6.19, df=2 


, £ .10 









0 

Non-responses: 15* 
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It is obvious from Table 20 that survivors are more likely 
to disagree with Item 54 than nonsurvivore; thus, a "disagree" re- 
sponse receives a +1 score. Since nonsurvivors are more likely to 
agree with this item, the "agree" response receives a -1 score. 
When the same chi-square technique used to develop the R Scale was 
applied, 66 of the 300 £01 items were found to differentiate sur- 
vivors from nonsurvivors. These 66 items make up the S Scale and 
are shown in Appendix VIII. The frequency distributions and chi- 
square computations for the S Scale items are found in Aooendix 
IX, and the plus-minus scoring key for the S Scale is 6 hown in 
Appendix X. 

Table 21 presents the results obtained in the comparison 
of S Scale scores of survivors and nonsurvivors. Again, 100 wa6 
added to the original score in order to eliminate negative scores. 
It is clear that although the ranges of the two groups are equal, 
the means are substantially different. Of the 84 survivors only 
seven had S Scale scores below the mean score of the nonsurvivors. 
Conversely, of the 66 non6urvivor6, only six had S Scale scores 
above the mean score of the survivors. The reliability of the S 
Scale was computed to be .85 using the Quttman formula. 

Table 22 shows the 66 S Scale items by SOI item category. 
The nonsignificant chi square (JC = 1 . 13 , df =4) indicates that the 
distribution of items by category in the S Scale is proportional 
to the frequency of items in each category in the total EOI. 

Interpretation of the S Scale 

This section organizes and presents the attitude patterns 
which differentiated survivors from nonsurvivor 6 on the basis of 
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TABLE 21 

COMPARISON 07 S SCALE SCORES OF SURVIVORS AND NONSURVIVORS 



Statistic 


Survivors 


Nonsurvivors 


N 


84 


66 


Range 


149 - 64 ( 75 ) 


145 - 60 (85) 


Mean 


133.74 


114.17 


S.D. 


16.05 


24.97 


S.E. 


1.79 


3.28 



TABLE 22 

DISTRIBUTION OF S SCALE ITEMS AMONG A PRIORI EOI CATEGORIES 


EOI Category 


Number of 
S Scale Items 


Total EOI 
Items 


Goals of Education 


9 ( 1350 


4l ( 14#) 


Teaching Beliefs 


16 ( 24#) 


81 ( 24#) 


Student Characteristics 


9 ( 13#) 


40 ( 14#) 


Teaching as Practice 


27 ( 42#) 


106 ( 34#) 


Grading and Evaluation 


5 ( 8#) 


32 ( 11#) 


Total 


66 (100#) 


300 (100#) 



c 




responses to the S Scale, In the sane manner as was done for the R 
Scale In Chapter IV. Similarly, a table will accompany each sec- 
tion which lists the items in each a priori category which differ- 
entiated the two groups. The table will present the percentage of 
survivors and nonsurvivors who chose the response category which 
best differentiated the two groups. 
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Attitudes of Survivors toward the 
Goals of Education (Table 23) 



TABLE 23 

E01 ITEMS BELATING TO THE GOALS OF EDUCATION WHICH DIFFERENTIATE 
SURVIVORS FROM NOHSURVIVOBS , RESPONSE CATEGORY OF GREATEST 
DIFFERENCE, AND PERCENTAGE OF EACH GROUP IN RESPONSE 
CATEGORY OF GREATEST DIFFERENCE 



Item 

Number 


Response Category of 
Greatest Difference 


% Survivors 


% Non- 
survivors 


Difference 


130 


Disagree 


71 


47 


24 


13 


Disagree 


23 


46 


-23 


35 


Agree 


15 


37 


-22 


152 


Disagree 


20 


37 


-17 


257 


Agree 


6 


23 


-17 


162 


Disagree 


76 


60 


16 


172 


Agree 


6 


20 


-14 


210 


Agree 


4 


18 


-14 


203 


Agree 


7 


19 


-12 



Educat ion should pr ovide a ll students w ith basic learning 
skills . — Over 7&% of the survivors disagreed that "Not every nor- 
mal child needs to learn how to read, figure, write, and spell" 
(Item 162), while exactly 60% of the nonsurvivors disagreed. On 
Item 152, "Pupils should be forced to think," only 19# of the sur- 
vivors disagreed, while y?% of the nonsurvivors disagreed. On 
Item 35« "The primary objective of schooling should be to train 
pupils to handle their problems of social adjustment," 33% of the 
survivors disagreed, while 39% of the nonsurvivors disagreed. Re- 
sponses to these items indicate that survivors more often than 
nonsurvivors view the role of education as primarily intellectual 
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and academic while the high-rapport subjects did so less often 
than the low-rapport subjects. 

School learning should consist of Bore than accuaulation 
of facts . — Although survivors see as a basic goal of education the 
teaching of essential learning skills, certain items indicate that 
their view of teaching is considerably broader than aerely present- 
ing facts for memorization. Itea 13 states, "Learning should 
hardly ever be a natter of the pupils' neaorizing content assigned 
by the teacher so that they can give it back upon deaand." Over 
of the survivors agreed, while of the nonsurvivors agreed. 
In a consistent aanner, only 6% of the survivors agreed that "It 
is ridiculous that schools should be asked to teach children how 
to brush their teeth, save money, or organize their personal lives" 
(Itea 257 )« while over 22% of the nonsurvivors agreed with Item 
257* Overall it appears that survivors have a broad and function- 
al philosophy of education. If academic goals are primary, in 
their view, they still recognize the worth of nonacademic goals. 
Vhile the views of survivors concerning the goals of education 
appear to be less progressive than the views of high-rapport sub- 
jects, survivors could in no sense be termed educationally reac- 
tionary. 

Attitudes of Survivors toward 
Beliefs About Teaching 
(Table 

Teaching require s pjapn jng and effort . — Throughout the 
items in the a priori category related to beliefs about teaching, 
more survivors than nonsurvivors displayed a tendency to respect 
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TABLE 24 

£01 ITEMS RELATING TO TEACHING BELIEFS VHICH DIFFERENTIATE 
SURVIVORS FROM NONSURVIVORS , RESPONSE CATEGORY OF GREATEST ' , 
DIFFERENCE, AMD PERCENTAGE OF EACH GROUP IN RESPONSE 
CATEGORY OF GREATEST DIFFERENCE 



Item 

Number 


Response Category of 
Greatest Difference 


% Survivors 


% Non- 
survivors 


Difference 


33 


Agree 


9 


34 


-25 


149 


Agree 


5 


29 


-24 


292 


Disagree 


76 


52 


24 


141 


Agree 


9 


31 


-22 


297 


Disagree 


81 


59 


22 


189 


Disagree 


67 


46 


21 


103 


Agree 


24 


44 


'".”'--20 


123 


Disagree 


85 


65 


20 


282 


Agree 


37 


57 


-20 


39 


Disagree 


27 


42 


-15 


94 


Disagree 


82 


67 


15 


121 


Disagree 


10 


25 


-15 


213 


Agree 


7 


22 


-15 


218 


Agree 


6 


20 


-14 


234 


Agree 


10 


24 


-14 


276 


Agree 


9 


23 


-14 



the amount of time and planning necessary for good teaching. Fewer 
than 7 % of the survivors agreed with Item 213, "Preparation for 
teaching really involves little more than knowing the subject," 
while over 21$ of the nonsurvivors agreed. Only 5 % of the survi- 
vors also agreed that "It is often unnecessary to plan lessons" 
(item 218), while 20£ of the nonsurvivors agreed. In addition, 
only 9 % of the survivors agreed that "A good teacher will need re- 
view sessions only once or twice a semester" (item l4l), while 30$ 
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of the nonsurvivors agreed. 

Teaching is a necessary and worthwhile endeavor . — Related 
to the importance of teaching is Item 33* "On the whole, teachers 
are justified in believing that the subjects they teach are quite 
easy, and that anyone can learn them fully with a little positive 
help." Of the survivors, 9 # agreed with Item 33 while 34# of the 
nonsurvivors agreed. Similarly, 8l# of the survivors disagreed 
that "It is better for teachers to err on the side of underexplain- 
ing rather than overexplaining, " while only 59# of the nonsurvi- 
vors disagreed. Another item which further asserts survivors' 
respect for good teaching is the statement that "Qood teachers are 
often less competent critics than poor teachers" (item 189 ), with 
which 67 # of the survivors disagreed while 46# of the nonsurvivors 
disagreed. The respect for the integrity of teaching held by sur- 
vivors is also indicated by the fact that more than 85 # of the 
survivors disagreed that "Teachers should realize that they simply 
must teach a large number of facts that are unrelated to each 
other" (item 149), while only 63 # of the nonsurvivors agreed. 

Attitudes of Survivors toward 
Student Characteristics 
(Table 25) 

Individual differences among atudents are relevant to edu - 
cational procedures . — This attitude which differentiated high- 
rapport from low-rapport subjects, was also found to differentiate 
between survivors and nonsurvivors. However, the items which re- 
flect this attitude are different in the two cases. Over 73# of 
the survivors disagreed that "Differentiation of work among pupils 
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TABLE 25 

EOI ITEMS RELATING TO STUDENT CHARACTERISTICS WHICH DIFFERENTIATE 
SURVIVORS FROM NONSURVIVORS, RESPONSE CATEGORY OF GREATEST 
DIFFERENCE, AND PERCENTAGE OF EACH GROUP IN RESPONSE 
CATEGORY OF GREATEST DIFFERENCE 



Item 

Number 


Response Category of 
Greatest Difference 


% Survivors ^ Non- 

survivors 


Difference 


37 


Disagree 


67 


45 


22 


132 


Disagree 


73 


51 


22 


259 


Disagree 


83 


62 


21 


145 


Disagree 


83 


63 


20 


258 


Agree 


6 


25 


-19 


175 


Disagree 


80 


63 


17 


86 


Agree 


6 


20 


-14 


170 


Agree 


90 


76 


14 


129 


Disagree 


8 


21 


-13 


L/' 

according to ability does not 


seem to be a workable idea" (Item 


132) , while 51$ of the nonsurvivors disagreed 


. Conversely, only 


8$ of the survivors disagreed 


with Item 129, 


"Pupils should not 


all be encouraged to attack their schoolwork 


in the same way," • 


while 21$ of the nonsurvivors 


disagreed. 








Students reauire some 


assistance in ^ 


lannin* their school- 



work . — This attitude is consistent with the earlier attitude which 



emerged in the category on teacher beliefs concerning the demands 
of teaching. Survivors disagreed more often (83$) than nonsurvi- 
vors { 62 %) with Item 259, "The beet way to avoid wasting the 
powers of a good pupil is to plan his work for him." This indi- 
cates that survivors do believe in giving the student some initia- 
tive in planning his own work. This is qualified, however, by 
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Item 145 * "When a pupil has had some practice in planning his work 
in a subject, it is unnecessary for the teacher to preplan activi- 
ties in the subject." For this item 83 # of the survivors dis- 
agreed, while 62 # of the nonsurvivors disagreed. This qualified 
respect for student initiative by survivors is evident in two 
other items. While 90 # of the survivors agreed that "Pupils need 
to be taught how to learn effectively” (Item 170), only 76 # of the 
nonsurvivors agreed. Similarly, 90% of the survivors disagreed 
that "It is a waste of time to allow children to discuss school 
subjects among themselves” (Item 86 ), while 77 % of the nonsurvi- 
vors disagreed. It appears that while survivors have generally 
positive attitudes toward students they also feel that the teacher 
plays an indispensable role in the learning process. 

Attitudes of Survivors toward 
Classroom Teachniques 
(Table 26/ 

A teacher should be flexible and vary classroom methods .— 
Item 48 states, "When introducing a new concept, it should not be 
necessary for a teacher to repeat it often or present it in sev- 
eral different ways." Of the survivors, 11# agreed with thi6 
statement and 28# of the nonsurvivors agreed. Item 165 states, 
"It is undesirable to allow pupils to do things in a way that is 
somewhat different from the instructions given them.” Of the sur- 
vivors, 15# agreed, while 34% of the nonsurvivors agreed. Only 4# 
of the survivors agreed with Item 179« "Most kinds of visual aids 
are time-wasting, round-about, and burdensome methods of conveying 
information that can be got better by means of the printed word,” 
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EOI ITEMS RELATING TO CLASSROOM TECHNIQUES WHICH DIFFERENTIATE 
SURVIVORS FROM NONSURVIVORS, RESPONSE CATEGORY OF GREATEST 
DIFFERENCE, AND PERCENTAGE OF EACH GROUP IN RESPONSE 
CATEGORY OF GREATEST DIFFERENCE 



Itea 

Number 


Response Category of 
Greatest Difference 


% Survivors 


% Non- 
survivors 


Difference 


136 


Disagree 


69 


40 


.. 29 


208 


Disagree 


84 


58 


26 


284 


Disagree 


77 


52 


25 


56 


Agree 


60 


37 


23 


183 


Disagree 


43 


21 


22 


63 


Disagree 


95 


74 


21 


179 


Disagree 


94 


73 


21 


196 


Disagree 


69 


48 


21 


263 


Disagree 


49 


28 


21 


277 


Disagree 


80 


59 


21 


54 


Disagree 


49 


29 


20 


96 


Disagree 


74 


54 


20 


177 


Disagree 


84 


64 


20 


87 


Disagree 


77 


58 * 


19 


93 


Agree 


32 


51 


-19 


165 


Agree 


15 


34 


-19 


182 


Disagree 


90 


73 


17 


48 


Agree 


11 


28 


-17 


254 


Agree 


22 


39 


-17 


80 


Disagree 


86 


70 


16 


126 


Disagree 


92 


76 


16 


235 


Undecided 


28 


12 


16 


300 


Agree 


11 


27 


-16 


89 


Undecided 


8 


23 


-15 


173 


Agree 


8 


23 


-15 


265 


Disagree 


94 


80 


14 


53 


Undecided 


12 


2 


10 
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while 25# of the nonsurvivors agreed. 

The classroom atmosphere should be supportive and Inf or - 
■ a l « — Survivors prefer a classroom with a relaxed ataoephere and a 
high degree of supportive interaction between the teacher and stu- 
dents. Of the survivors, 60# agreed that "Children should be told 
that they can get their school work if they really try" (item 56), 
while only 37# of the nonsurvivors agreed. Of the survivors, 84# 
disagreed that "Pupils should be required to stand when reciting" 
(item l??)* while 64# of the nonsurvivors disagreed. 



Attitudes of Survivors toward 
and Evaluation 
(Table 27) ‘ 



TABUS 27 

EOI ITEMS BE LATINO TO GRADING AND EVALUATION WHICH DIFFERENTIATE 
SURVIVORS FROM NONSURVIVORS, RESPONSE CATEGORY OF GREATEST 
DIFFERENCE, AND PERCENTAGE OF EACH GROUF IN RESPONSE 





CATEGORY OF 


GREATEST DIFFERENCE 




Item 

Number 


Response Category of 
Greatest Difference 


# Survivors 


# Non- 
survivors 


Difference 


236 


Agree 


8 


36 


-28 


248 


Disagree 


61 


35 


26 


118 


Agree 


10 


33 


-23 


214 


Disagree 


80 


58 


22 


202 


Disagree 


84 


67 


17 




Evaluation Bhould not 


be used to provide punishment.— The 



attitude of survivors concerning the undesirability of using 



grading as a punitive measure is similar to that of high-rapport 
subjects. Survivors, however, did not express the positive use 
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of evaluation as a mechanism for feedback expressed by high-rap- 
port subjects. Item 248 states, "It is desirable that school 
grades (marks) produce competition among pupils." Over 60% of the 
survivors disagreed, while only of the nonsurvivors disagreed. 
Similarly, only 8% of the survivors agreed that "Probably the best 
way to get children to learn is through the setting of high stand- 
ards and the application of insistent pressure" (Item 236), while 
36 % of the nonsurvivors agreed. 

Standards for evaluation should be relat ive ra ther than 
absolute . — Survivors are sharply differentiated from nonsurvivors 
by Item 214, which states that "Letter grades (or marks) are most- 
ly a local community affair, and so the community attitude must be 
given priority in the establishment of what levels of achievement 
are to correspond with which grades or marks." Of the survivors, 
80% agreed with Item 214, while only 38% of the nonsurvivors 
agreed. This item suggests that survivors have a more relaxed and 
relativistic conception of educational standards. 

Summary 

The foregoing characterization of the attitudes of survi- 
vors is subject to the same reservations as were mentioned for the 
attitudes of high-rapport subjects. Probably the most striking 
characteristic of the attitudes of survivors is the pervasive be- 
lief in the integrity of teaching as a profession. Survivors feel 
teaching is a difficult, time-consuming kind of work. They feel 
teaching requires enthusiasm, dedication, intelligence and special 
training. In short, survivors view teaching as a noble and aeces- 
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sary endeavor. Like high-rapport subjects they seem to "believe 
in" students; yet they feel that a good teacher is necessary for 
students to learn effectively. The philosophy of education held 
by survivors might best be described as functional and for the 
most part oriented toward flexibility within the educational sys- 
tem as it exists. It is again remarkable that these attitudes 
were formed and held by survivors prior to any exposure to teach- 
ing or teacher training. The S Scale will serve a useful purpose 
for selection if it is able consistently to differentiate persons 
who hold attitudes similar to survivors in teaching prior to en- 
tering the teaching profession. 
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CHAPTER VI 



THE PREDICTION OF RAPPORT AND SURVIVAL 
USING ADDITIONAL VARIABLES 

The purpose of this chapter is to examine the predictive 
value of attitude and ability measures other than the two scales 
derived from the EOI as correlates of teacher-student rapport and 
survival in teaching. The five attitude and ability measures 
used as predictor variables were: 

1. The California F Scale 

2. The Kerlinger Scale of Educational Progressivism 
(A Scale) 

3> The Kerlinger Scale of Educational Traditionalism 
(B Scale) 

4. The Graduate Record Examination Verbal 

3. The Graduate Record Examination Quantitative 

A brief description of the content of these instruments 
appears in Chapter III. 

The technique used to examine the predictive value of 
these variables was stepwise discriminant analysis. This analysis 
provides (a) analysis of variance F ratios for the difference be- 
tween mean scores on the predictor variables between groups, and 
(b) a linear function which indicates the most efficient combina- 
tion of predictor variables for classifying subjects into their 
appropriate groups. Comparisons were made between, (a) high- and 
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low-rapport subjects, and (b) survivors and nonsurvivors. The 
stepwise discriminant analysis classifies cases in the following 
manner : 

1. An £ ratio (analysis of variance) between the groups 
is computed for each predictor variable. 

2. At the first 6tep, the predictor variable with the 
greatest £ ratio is entered, and cases are ranked according to 
scores on this variable. 

3- A linear combination which produces the largest F 
ratio between the groups is computed for each subsequent predictor 
variable. 

4. The predictor variable whose linear combination with 
the first predictor variable produces the highest £ ratio is 
entered. 

All cases are ranked again according to scores on the 
combined predictor variables. 

6. The procedure is repeated until subsequent steps do 
not affect the ranking of cases, or the number of predictor vari- 
ables is exhausted. 

Predicting Teacher-Student Rapport From a 
Set of Predictor Variables 

The subjects used for these analyses were drawn from the 
same sample aB was used for the R and S Scales. Of the original 
164 subjects, 131 completed all the predictor instruments and 
were rated by students ob^the Pupil Inventory. The criterion 
groups were designated as the highest and lowest 27 % of the sample 
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(Kelley, 1939)* This classification system yielded a sample of 35 
subjects In each group. Table 28 presents the aean and standard 
deviation on each variable for the high- and low-rapport groups 
and the £ ratio for the significance of the differences between 
the means. From Table 28 it is clear that none of the variables 
alone differentiates between high- and low-rapport subjects. 



TABLE 28 

VARIABLES USED IN THE DISCRIMINANT ANALYSIS BETWEEN 
HIGH- AND LOW-RAPPORT GROUPS 



Variable 


High-Rapport 

(£=35) 


Low-Rapport 

(£=35) 


£ 




X 


S.D. 


l 


S.D. 




F Scale 


79.46 


22.58 


87.86 


22.64 


1.59 


Kerlinger A 


84.66 


8.34 


80.69 


11.83 


2.63 


Kerlinger B 


55.83 


11.07 


58.14 


10.70 


0.80 


GRE Verbal 


604.00 


97.02 


617.14 


95.26 


2.61 


GRE Quanti- 
tative 


594.29 


105.29 


547.60 


135.30 


2.17 



£ value required for significance at the .05 level with df 

5,64 = 3.64 



Table 29 indicates the effectiveness of the best linear 
combination of predictor variables in correctly classifying high 
and low-rapport subjects. It is evident from Table 29 that of the 
35 high-rapport subjects, 12 were misclassified as low-rmpport, 
while 12 low-rapport subjects were misclassified as high-rapport 
subjects. The phi coefficient for this/ fourfold table was statis- 
tically significant at the .05 level (Sa.31). However, since the 
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percentage of miscalculations of both false positives and false 
negatives is approximately one-third, the practical significance 
of this linear discriainant function is at best Marginal. 



TABLE 29 

EFFECT IVENESS OF THE DETERMINED LINEAR DISCRIMINANT FUNCTION 
IN CORRECTLY IDENTIFYING HIGH- AND LOW-RAPPORT SUBJECTS 



Group 


Number of Cases Classified 
into Group 


Total 


High Rapport 


Low Rapport 




High Rapport 


23 


12 


35 


Low Rapport 


12 


23 


35 


Total 


35 


35 


70 


$= 0 . 31 * 









*£ < »05» 



Predicting Survival Froa a Set 
of Predictor Variables 

The discriainant analysis, using teacher survival over 18 - 
21 aonths as the criterion, was coaputed using all 131 subjects 
who completed all the instruments and the subsequent Career Pat- 
tern Interview. The semple was divided into survivors and non- 
survivors using the saae criteria used for developaent of the S 
Scale. This classification yielded a saaple of 75 survivors and 
56 nonsurvivors. Table 30 presents the aean, standard deviation, 
and £ ratio for the significance of the differences between sur- 
vivors and nonsurvivors on each variable. It should be noted that 
for this analysis the Pupil Inventory score for each subject was 
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TAB IX 30 

VAHIABIES USED Iff THE DISCBIHINAMT ANALYSIS BETWEEN 
SURVIY01S AND NONSUHVIVOBS 



Variable 


Survivors 

(fi=75> 


Nonsurvivors 

(11=56) 


£ 




I 


S.D. 


t 


S.D. 




T Scale 


81.01 


21.18 


84.13 


24.00 


0.05 


Kerllnger A 


83.48 


9.31 


82.55 


10.03 


0.23 


Kerlinger B 


55.75 


11.06 


59-02 


10.74 


2.87 


OBE Verbal 


600.13 


95.20 


594.46 


98.61 


0.18 


QBE Quanti- 
tative 


557.28 


105.86 


539.29 


121.01 


0.43 


Pupil In- 
ventory 


25.13 


4.44 


25.05 


4.75 


0.23 



t value required for statistical significance at the .05 
level with if, 6,124 = 3.92. 

included as a predictor variable. Therefore, six variables rather 
than five were used to deteraine the discriminate linear function 
for survival versus nonsurvival in teaching. Table 30 indicates 
that none of the means of the six variables differed significantly 
in the survivor and nonsurvivor groups 

The effectiveness of the linear discriminant function in- 
correctly classifying survivors and nonsnrvivors is indicated in 
Table 31* It is apparent that the best combination of the six pre- 
dictor variables is not effective in predicting survival in teach- 
ing. Of the 75 survivors, 4?#, or 35, were incorrectly classified 
as nonsurvivors, and of the 36 nonsurvivors, 4l%, or 23, were in- 
correctly classified as survivors. The phi coefficient (2=.12) 
computed for the fourfold table shown in Table 31 is not 
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statistically significant. This set of predictor variables yield- 
ed a high percentage of both false positives and false negatives 
and was only slightly better them chance in predictive power. 



TABLE 31 

EFFECTIVENESS OF THE DETERMINED LINEAR DISCRIMINANT FUNCTION 
IN COBRECTLY IDENTIFYING SURVIVORS AND NONSURVIVORS 



Group 


Number of Cases Classified 
into Group 


Total 




Survivors 


Nonsurvivors 




Survivors 


40 


35 


75 


Nonsurvivors 


23 


33 


56 


Total 

$=0.12 (N.S.) 


63 


68 


131 



Intercorrelations Between Predictor Variables 
Table 3 2 shows the Pearson product-moment correlations 
between the predictor variables for the 131 subjects who completed 
all the instruments. 

Only three correlations in Table 32 are statistically sig- 
nificant. The positive correlation (£=.46) between QBE verbal 
scores and GRE quantitative scores is consistent with that re- 
ported by Guilford (1953) (£=.50) in his review of the Graduate 
Record Examinations. The positive correlation (£=.62) between F 
Scale scores and Kerlinger B (traditionalism) scores is not sur- 
prising since both scales contain dimensions of conservatism and 
conventionalism. The negative correlation (£=-. 32 ) between the 
GRE verbal scores and the F Scale scores is also consistent with 
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TABLE 32 

COBBELATIONS AMOHQ PBBDICTOB VARIABLES FOB TSACHBB SUBVIVAL 



Variable 


F Scale 


Kl 


Kb 


GBIv 


QBBq PI 


F Scale 


1.00 










Kerlinger A 


-0.17 


1.00 








Kerlinger B 


0.62* 


-0.06 


1.00 






ORE Verbal 


-0.32* 


-0.09 


-0.22 


1.00 




OSS Quantitative 


-0.08 


-0.06 


-0.14 


0.46* 


1.00 


Pupil Inventory 


0.14 


-0.19 


0.10 


0.06 


-0.18 l.oo 



*£ < .05. 1=131. 



earlier results relating education, intelligence, and authoritar- 
ianisa. Christie (1954) in a review of studies relating the F 
Scale to other variables stated that the correlation between IQ 
and F scores is between -.50 and -.60. However, after education 
is partialed out the correlation between IQ and F scores is re- 
duced to about -.20. In the present saaple the nuaber of years 
of education is constant which say acoount for the noderate nega- 
tive relationship between QBE verbal scores and F scores. The 
almost zero (£=-.08) correlation between OBI quantitative scores 
and F scores for this sanple suggests that possibly the F Scale; 
is differentiating persons not on the basis of a personality 
djnaaic, but rather on the ability to "see through" the transpar- 
ent F Scale iteas. That is, persons with higher verbal fluency 
say slaply be better at detecting and giving socially desirable 
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Summary 

The technique of linear discriminant analysis Indicates 
that existing instruments which asasure attitudes (California F 
Scale, Kerlinger Iducational Scales) and abilities (Graduate Hec- 
ord examinations ) are of limited utility in the prediction of (l) 
ability to achieve rapport with students prior to teacher educa- 
tion, and (2) survival in the teaching profession. If the quali- 
ties of teacher-student rapport and survival are important, other 
instruaents such as the S and S Scales will be useful additions 
to a pre-training teacher education test battery for teacher edu- 
cation programs. 
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CHAPTER VII 

INTERPBETATIONS AND SUMMARY 

The purpose of this study was to examine initial rapport 
and survival in teaching as a function of attitudes about educa- 
tion held by potential teachers upon entering a teacher education 
program. The purpose of this chapter is to present conclusions 
and implications for further research, and a summary of the study. 

Interpretations 

The development of the R and S Scales is clearly in its 
initial stages. Extensive research must be carried out before the 
scales can be recommended for general use. 

Initially, the scales should be cross-validated on other 
samples to test their external validity. The original sample used 
in this study was relatively small and was selected primarily on 
the basis of variables related to academic success, such as under- 
graduate grade point average. Graduate Record Examination scores, 
and faculty recommendations. Although the discriminant analysis 
presented in Chapter VI suggests that Graduate Record Examination 
scores account for only a small amount of variance in rapport and 
survival, this may be an effect of the level selected, since the 
mean Graduate Record Examination Scores for this sample are con- 
siderably higher than the norm (mean GRE Verbal = 598; mean GRE 
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Quantitative = 550). That is, QBE scores may differentially af- 
fect rapport or survival , with low scores having an effect and 
high scores being inconsequential. The discriminant analysis in 
this study was performed on a sample that had a positively skewed 
distribution of GRE scores and thus say have been insensitive to 
an interaction effect. The relationships between other factors 
correlated with the selection variables and rapport and survival 
have not been investigated. This indicates that until the scales 
are tested on diverse samples their generalizability should be 
considered limited. 

The validity reported for the B Scale in Chapter IV was 
concurrent validity. That is, the B Scale differentiated persons 
who were able to develop high rapport with students from persons 
who were not able to do so, at the time the scale was taken . In 
order to estimate the predictive validity of the B Scale a corre- 
lation was computed between the pre- training B Scale scores of the 
teacher trainees and teacher-pupil rapport (as measured by student 
ratings on the Pupil Inventory) after three months of teacher 
training . A positive correlation (£=*31) indicated that the B 
Scale was able to predict with a moderate degree of accuracy a 
relatively stable set of teacher behaviors which were objectively 
verified by student ratings at a later point in time. This result 
is particularly encouraging since the magnitude of this correla- 
tion, while moderate, is higher than that typically found between 
attitude measures and independently observed behavioral criteria 
over time (see Chapter IV for a review of studies of predictive 
validity of the MTAI). 
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The B and S Scales are actuarial teats whose Items are 

etrlctlj empirically derived. Cronbach (1953) In his review of 

the Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory stated: 

The strictly empirical test is designed to allow scores to 
include diverse characteristics so long as they predict the 
criterion. A test designed to measure a psychological qual- 
ity should be [more] homogeneous and scores should have a 
logical meaning. ... An actuarial test permits statements 
to be made about probability of success. For counseling! 
however, the writer would prefer to use a test which de- 
scribes a person's qualities so that he can gain self-under- 
standing [p. 7983. 

Although the B and S Scales were empirically derived, the pattern 
of item differentiation and response selection suggests a logical, 
coherent, and consistent interpretation. In fact, the actuarial 
approach has yielded information from which psychologically mean- 
ingful concepts begin to emerge. 

Pirst, a definite component of affective merit of teachers 
(teacher-student rapport) has been isolated and examined in this 
study. It is interesting that students are able to differentiate 
potential teachers with regard to this quality of rapport during 
their very first exposure to these potential teachers, and before 
the potential teachers have had any teaching experience. Further, 
this quality of high rapport was positively and consistently cor- 
related with currently accepted progressive educational beliefs. 

This correlation raises rs y*j interesting questions: since 

high- and low-rapport subjects have presumably been exposed to 
similar educational experiences, what are the socio-cultural or 
personal influences which cause some to adopt educational atti- 
tudes that are related to high teacher-student rapport, and others 
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to adopt educational attitudes that are related to low teacher- 
student rapport? 

Second, what is the relationship between this component of 
affective merit; namely teacher -student rapport, and other meas- 
ures of teacher effectiveness? Are high-rapport teachers better 
at explaining, asking relevant questions, or providing feedback 
than low-rapport teachers? These are empirical questions which 
have been stimulated by this study. 

Another interesting phenomenon suggested by this study re- 
lates to students' ratings of teachers. Even though the students 
observed the potential teachers teaching for only forty minutes 
and had had no previous relationship with them, they consistently 
identified those teachers with high rapport, the potential teach- 
ers who more often had progressive educational attitudes. The 
students had no chance to observe the long-term teaching behaviors 
with which these attitudes are manifestly concerned, such as grad- 
ing policies, flexibility of teaching methods, or sensitivity to 
individual differences. Yet, somehow, the subjects transmitted 
enough information in their teaching behavior to allow students 
accurately to project a great deal of information about future 
teaching behavior. Thus, the amount of information transmitted by 
the potential teacher to the student during this "first impres- 
sion" encounter seems to have been very large, and to have gone far 
beyond the manifest evidence. 

The attitudes held by survivors and which differentiate 
them from nonsurvivors were somewhat different from the attitudes 
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distinctive of high-rapport subjects; yet they are also education- 
ally progressive. Certainly their attitudes of high respect for 
teaching, diligence, and enthusiasm can only be considered praise- 
worthy. The nonsurvivors, however, subscribed aore often than 
survivors to educational attitudes which contradict current pro- 
gressive educational beliefs and would be considered "undesirable" 
by professional educators. Either the nonsurvivors held these at- 
titudes prior to teacher education or it is possible that these 
"undesirable" attitudes eaer-ged as a function of careless responses 
to the KOI* that is, the aorale and motivation of the nonsurvivors 
night have been so low at the inception of teacher training that 
their discreditable responses were a function of carelessness 
rather than conviction. 

In suaaary, it seeas that the B and S Scales nay be promis- 
ing tools for research on teacher effectiveness and longevity in 
the profession of teaching. However, at this time this study sug- 
gests aany questions that should be examined enpirically. The 
scales would be most appropriately used now by researchers who can 
validate then for various purposes and samples. It is as yet pre- 
nature to use the scales for selection of teacher training appli- 
cants. 

Suaaary 

▲ sample of 30 male and 124 female prospective teachers 
were given a battery of inventories prior to teacher training. 
Included in this battery was a 300 -item Educational Opinion Inven- 
tory (101) . On the days immediately following the administration 






of the inventories, each subject taught a 40-ninute leaeon to 20- 
30 secondary school students. After the lessons the students were 
asked to rate each subject on a 20-ites Pupil Inventory which 
elicited responses front the students concerning the teacher-stu- 
dent rapport developed over the 40-sinute lesson. From this 
rating each subject was assigned a rapport score based on the 11 
iteae found through factor analysis to be highly loaded on the 
sane factor. SOI responses of the highest and lowest 27 % of the 
sample on teacher rapport scores were compared in order to find 
itess which differentiated between the high- and low-rapport 
groups. A set of 62 items, which y on the basis of a chi-square 
test, differentiated the two groups was designated as the R Scale. 
Inspection of R Scale items indicated that high-rapport subjects 
differed from low-rapport subjects in their greater flexibility, 
higher sensitivity to needs of individual students, and generally 
more progressive educational philosophy. 

Between 18 and 21 months after completion of the teacher 
education program 150 subjects in the original sample were con- 
tacted to determine their career patterns. Of these, 84 subjects 
were teaching full-time in a secondary school, while 66 had never 
entered or left the teaching profession. The £01 responses of 
these two groups (designated as "survivors” and "nonsurvivors") 
were analyzed to find items which differentiated then. A set of 
66 items which differentiated the survivors from the nonsurvivors 
was designated as the S Scale. Inspection of S Scale items indi- 
cated that survivors entered teacher training with attitudes 



generally sore progressive than those of nonsurvivors and with 
greater respect for the value of teaching and for the aaount of 
work involved in teaching. 

Discriminant analyses were performed using the predictor 
variables of (l) the California T Scale, (2) the Kerlinger Scale 
of Kduc&tional Frogressivism, ( 3 ) the Kerlinger Scale of Educa- 
tional Traditionalism, (4) the Graduate Becord Examination Verbal 
Test, ( 3 ) the Graduate Becord Examination Quantitative Test. Be- 
sults of the discriminant analyses indicated that these tests 
neither singly nor in combination could significantly or effi- 
ciently discriminate either high- froa low-rapport subjects nor 
survivors froa nonsurvivors. 

The study concluded that potential teachers bring educa- 
tional attitudes to teacher training which markedly affect their 
relationships with students and their probability of remaining in 
teaching. In addition, students are able to infer something re- 
lated to these attitudes, i.e., rapport, from their very first 
impression of the teacher with no knowledge of the teachers' be- 
haviors or beliefs. 

It is suggested that at this stage of their development 
the B and S Scales should be used only as research tools and that 
further validation studies should be carried out to determine the 
potential effectiveness of the scales for guidance and selection 
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Learning the processes Involved In Identifying problems that are worth 212. Teachers should use teats and the like aa a basis for seeing how their 

tackling should be considered a paramount goal for both teachers and teaching can be Improved rather than aa a basis for grading students, 

learners. 
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249. Knowledge is frequently emphasized as ap educational objective out of 52. Effective teaching requires that the teacher know thoroup.Uly the 

all proportion to its usefulness or relevance for the development of personal characteristics and background of his individual students 
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important than whether or not they are learning what they should be teacher, 

learning. 
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APPENDIX III 
THE PUPIL INVENTORY 
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FHEQUENCX TABLES FOB THE SELECTION d£ B SCALE ITEMS 



These tables contain the following: 

1) the 501 item number, 

2) the percentage of high- and low-rapport subjects in 
each response category, 

3) the total number of respondents to each item, 

4) the chi square computed for each item. 

The chi square is based upon a 3*2 contingency table 
which was derived by combining the two extreme re- 
sponse categories ("strongly disagree" and "strongly 
agree") with their less extreme complements ("dis- 
agree" and "agree"). An asterisk indicates statis- 
tical significance (j) < .10) and inclusion of the 
item in the scale. 
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APPENDIX VI 
THK B SCALE 
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163. A teacher should have something good to say about almost 
of vork a student does. 
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In promoting learnings of the skill or practice type, teachers should 
let students begin with crude , *wholea” and then gradually Improve the 
"perts" through practice. 
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APPENDIX VIII 
THE S SCALE 
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172- Effective Instruction Is difficult to reconcile with concern for 
the development of student initiative and self -appraisal . 
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236. Probably the best way to get children to learn is through the setting 
of high standards and the application of insistent pressure. 
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FREQUENCY TABLES FOR THE SELECTION OF S SCALE ITEMS 



These tables contain the following: 

1) the EOI item number, 

2) the percentage of survivors and nonsurvivors who re- 
sponded in each response category, 

3) the total number of respondents to each item, 

b) the chi square computed for each item. 

The chi square is based upon a 3x2 contingency table 
which was derived by combtaing the two extreme re- 
sponse categories ("strongly disagree" and "strongly 
agree") with their less extreme complements ("dis- 
agree" and "agree"). An asterisk indicates statis- 
tical significance (^ < .10) and inclusion of the 
item in the scale. 
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